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On May 15, the DIGEsT will salute Chi- 
cago with an issue devoted primarily 
to art activities in that city. Taking 
over the editorial page of the issue, 
Katherine Kuh, Chicago Art Institute’s 
associate curator of paintings and sculp- 
ture, will discuss the rise of the Mid- 
western collector and the decline of 
the Chicago gallery. Other features 
scheduled for the issue are a review of 
Exhibition Momentum by Professor Al- 
len Weller, head of the art department 
at the University of Illinois; a review 
of the Arts Club’s avant-garde French 
show (by Peter Selz of Chicago’s In- 
stitute of Design); and C. J. Bulliet’s 
story on Chicago’s Academy of Art in 
connection with its 50th anniversary. 
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LETTERS 


Reader Takes Pearson to Task 





To the Editor: 


As one who has been gathering ma- 
terial for a book dealing with the visual 
arts of the ’30s, may I correct Mr. Pear- 
son’s distorted version of events dealing 
with the American Artists Congress [D1- 
GEST, April 1, Letters]. Mr. Pearson ac- 
cuses Congressman Dondero of stabbing 
democracy in the back. I am afraid he is 
stabbing history in the back. 


His story of the start of the Congress 
is correct. It is when he begins to spin 
his red-baiting tales that he departs from 
the truth. He relates for instance, that 
eight communists were elected to the 
executive board. How does he know? No 
doubt, he uses Mr. Dondero’s measuring 
yardstick. (The exact number may sug- 
gest the horrible thought that he has 
fingered those eight.) 


Mr. Pearson writes: The communist is- 
sue was a thorn. False. It was Pearson 
and a small group who plagued the Con- 
gress with political issue that was of no 
concern to the Congress. Finally, this 
group forced the executive board to bring 
to the membership the Finnish issue. Mr. 
Pearson says that 100 were at the meet- 
ing and that the majority of 60, all com- 
munists by implication, voted for the reso- 
lution. The truth is that there were over 
200 members and only 11 voted against 
the resolution. According to the record, 
Mr. Pearson was not at the meeting. As 
to his assertion that the debate was lim- 
ited to one three-minute speech, the truth 
was that Meyer Schapiro spoke for more 
than 30 minutes and then he was given 
several more three-minutes’ time. 


The meeting ended after 12. The next 
morning, The New York Times carried 
the resignation of Mr. Pearson and other 
members of his group—and their red- 
baiting statement. No doubt that red- 
baiting statement was sent in before the 
vote, for there were a few names who 
were not at the meeting. 

ARTHUR EMOTT 
New York, N. Y. 


Two-Cents’' Worth 


To the Editor: 

Frankly, I even begrudge you this two- 
cent postcard. Your magazine is getting 
worse with each issue. Maybe Marx had 
something when he advised his followers 
to destroy all standards in all fields and 
leave a vacuum in its place. Looks like 
you're consistently following that line, but 
in the future you can do without my sub- 
scription when it runs out. I thought my 
friends were a little sensitive about the 
commies but I guess they had a point. 


Maybe you'd like to know I am mailing 
in my subscription to Reader’s Digest. If 
you and David Smith don’t like it, it must 
be good. You wouldn’t print a beautiful 
work by a living artist because you don’t 
like beauty. Why not change your name 
to the Fellow Art Traveler? 

J. 8. 
New York, N. Y. 


[In the same mail with the above typed 
communication, the DIGEST received two 
other identically postmarked postcards, 
one written in longhand and signed Miss 
T. M., the other printed in ink and signed 
Abe Greenspan. Besides protesting against 
the Profile of David Smith in the April 1 
issue of the DiIcEest, the cards took ex- 
ception to reproduction in the issue of 
“extremist” sculpture by Theodore Roszak 
and José de Rivera. Return addresses were 
not indicated on the cards.—Eb.] 
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EDITORIAL 


Polonius Notwithstanding 


There are people who swear by the 
advice of Polonius (“neither a borrower 
nor a lender be’’) and then there are 
people who profit by ignoring that ad- 
vice. Among the latter are the various 
museum art lending services—and, of 
course, their patrons. 

The Museum of Modern Art’s Lend- 
ing Service is not the oldest of its kind, 
nor is it the only one in existence, but 
since it is the only New York museum 
service of its kind, and since is about 
to start its third lap, this looks like an 
opportune time to take stock. 


The Modern’s Art Lending Service 
was launched in mid-October, offered a 
second group of items for rental in 
February, and is now about to present 
its third selection. Presently the service 
is carrying a stock of 300 paintings 
(including those out on loan), which 
museum members are entitled to bor- 
row for periods up to three months and 
for rentals up to $50. More than 116 
artists are represented in the service. 
Paintings, sculpture and prints by these 
artists are given to the service on con- 
signment by New York dealers. Recom- 
mendations are made by a group of 
“spotters” whose job it is to cover gal- 
leries looking for new talent. But every 
selection is subject to the approval of 
a museum staff committee comprising 
René d’Harnoncourt, Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr., Andrew Ritchie, Margaret Miller 
and Dorothy Miller. 

Happily, this is a progress report in 
the literal sense of the word. One of 
the aims of the service is to whet the 
borrower’s appetite, to rent him a paint- 
ing he will buy. And in this respect 
the enterprise has been a success. 

To date, there have been 268 rentals 
and more than 10 per cent of the rented 
paintings, sculptures and prints have 
been purchased. The figure isn’t start- 
ling, but any dealer knows that these 
are good returns. 


Whether inertia has anything to do 
with this or not, the “librarian” of the 
service, Mrs. Ruth Cooke reports that 
most of the borrowers keep their loans 
out the full three-month period, al- 
though refunds are granted to dissatis- 
fied or disappointed patrons. Possibly 
there is a lesson for other similar ser- 
vices in the fact that the greatest num- 
ber of rentals fall in the $12 or $22 
groups—based, respectively, on the $126- 
$225 and $226-$350 price ranges. New 
York, of course, is a wealthy commun- 
ity, but even New Yorkers seem to balk 
at a rental fee of $50 (for an item val- 
ued at $551-$750). So next year the 
committee may drop items in what is 
now the service’s highest price range. 
It may also decide to circulate objects 
for two-month (instead of three-month) 
periods which would further reduce the 
maximum rental and, by stepping up 
circulation, increase the possibility of 
sales. 

As a point of interest, we asked Mrs. 
Cooke which artists are most in demand. 
There are waiting lists for many of the 
paintings, she explained, but the names 
most often requested are Feininger, 
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Shahn, Calder, Jimmy Ernst, Schanker 
and Jackson Pollock. In the print field, 
Peterdi has been a favorite. As a matter 
of fact, through the service, three copies 
of Peterdi’s Germination have been sold. 

Judging by the sales, the taste of the 
service’s patrons is the taste of New 
York. Purchases include a pair of Pol- 
locks, a pair of Morris Graves, a pair 
of Calders, a Sheeler and a Kupferman, 
a Max Ernst and a Kurt Roesch, a 
Zorach and a Callery, a Eugene Ber- 
man and a Seong Moy. Sculpture, inci- 
dentally, is slow-moving—probably, Mrs. 
Cooke suggests, because it is costly and 
because people don’t know what to do 
with it. 

The other facts about renting? Large 
painting, it seems, is in demand, al- 
though there is nothing larger than 
36” by 48” in the rental collection be- 
cause of size limitations of carrying 
cases. (Business is conducted on a cash- 
and-carry basis.) 


Do people take the service seriously? 
Almost all of them do. Mostly, they 
come to learn about modern art. Once 
in a while, of course, a frantic customer 
arrives and announces that she needs 
something in a hurry because she’s hav- 
ing a dinner party that night. A few 
ask for paintings to match living room 
carpeting. And once, a man came in 
and asked for nudes—just nudes. But 
these are the exceptions. The average 
renter comes in because he is eager to 
learn and not yet sure enough of him- 
self to invest. He feels more secure about 
making a choice that has the approval 
of experts. He is also attracted by the 
opportunity to rack-shop to his heart’s 
content without obligation, without be- 
ing pushed—by conscience or by a deal- 
er—into making a purchase. It’s all a 
membership privilege, of course, but 
Mrs. Cooke reports that quite a few 
prospective customers have wanted the 
privilege enough to join the museum. 


Campaigning in Chicago 


Like most of the museums in the 
country today, the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago is having its pecuniary difficulties. 
Because of high prices, museum main- 
tenance is up; and because of high taxes, 
contributions are down. The Institute 
needs fiinds—not only to continue and 
extend its educational program and to 
adequately house and protect its $150- 
million collection, but also for the very 
mundane purpose of installing new boil- 
ers and repairing or replacing a run- 
down wiring system. Needless to say, 
the 73-year-old institution isn’t impov- 
erished. It has a $7-million nest-egg of 
special purpose funds—but the donors 
of those funds tied strings to their gifts, 
which means that the moneys can’t be 
manipulated to meet present Institute 
needs. 

Because those needs are urgent, a 
month ago—for the first time in its his- 
tory—the Institute launched a_ three- 
month fund drive for $1,600,000. During 
the past two weeks, as an opener in its 
campaign, it introduced itself to two 
million potential supporters by placing 


more than 100 Chicago department store 
and shop windows along Chicago’s State 
Street and Michigan Avenue. Some 
French 17th-century furniture was 
shipped over to Marshall Field & Co., 
along with pewter, paintings and Dau- 
mier lithographs. Carson Pirie Scott & 
Co., another big department store, got 
two dozen paintings. A Cranach went 
to Lackritz Jewelers and two other 
paintings went to Sulka’s, South Michi- 
gan Avenue (London, Paris, New York, 
etc.) haberdashers. I.B.M. took Piranesi’s 
“Prison Series.” And a raft of other 
items went to bookshops and a bag com- 
pany, to a cosmetician, a florist, a shoe 
store, a sporting goods store, and so 
forth. 


Outside of Chicago, one hears talk 
about that city’s apathy toward art. 
Apathy? Well, the Institute claims that 
its school is the largest art school in 
the world. Institute membership is high- 
er than the membership of any other 
museum in the world Attendance has 
reached 1,250,000 a year—and is climb- 
ing steadily. These aren’t exactly signs 
of apathy—nor are the manifestations 
which will be described next issue, when 
the Dicest focuses its attention on art 
today in Chicago. Meanwhile,. suffice it 
to say, we hope the Institute tops its 
$1,600,000 mark. 


A Second Class Matter 


Weather permitting, it takes less than 
24 hours for an air mail, special de- 
livery letter to travel from Los Angeles 
to the offices of the Dicest. The U. S. 
Post Office Department has proved this 
on numerous occasions. But that same 
department has also demonstrated that 
it sometimes takes 12 days to deliver a 
copy of the DicEsT to a subscriber living 
a few city blocks from where the maga- 
zine is mailed. And if we can believe 
reports we get from Texas—whose 
otherwise reliable denizens, we are told, 
have a particular fondness for hyper- 
bole—between the time one issue of AD 
is mailed in New York and received in 
Dallas, another issue has been put to 
bed. 

All of this is by way of explanation. 
We know that subscribers are receiving 
their copies of the Dicest late. We also 
know—and want our readers to know— 
that the Dicest is mailed on time. The 
couriers these days are a little less 
swift than those Herodotus described 
during the days of the Persian Wars, 
but evidently ancient Greek democracy 
held no brief for class clauses with re- 
gard to the mails. 


Until somebody comes up with a solu- 
tion to an overloaded, nonplused Post 
Office Department’s problems, we sup- 
pose that second class (printed) matter 
will continue to arrive late. Subscribers 
will simply have to accept the fact that 
although snow, rain, heat or darkness 
cannot obstruct the speed of the U. S. 
postmen, aching feet can. In cases where 
delivery of the DicesT seems unduly 
delayed, however, we suggest that sub- 
scribers prod their local post offices. 
They are often bottlenecks for second 





as many million dollars worth of art in class mail. 
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LEVINE: The Stonecutter 


EXPRESSIONISM: EUROPEAN ROOTS, AMERICAN RAMIFICATIONS 


Far more ambitious than its size 
would suggest, an exhibition opening 
May 9 at the Albright Art Gallery in 
Buffalo will represent an attempt “to 
define expressionism closely enough to 
justify its broader use in the vocabulary 
of art criticism and to show its point 
of view as a powerful force in American 
art today.” Constituting 62 paintings 
lent by private collectors, museums and 
dealers, this survey, according to Al- 
bright’s director, Edgar C. Schenck, 
does not pretend to be complete. And 
yet its scope is broad enough to en- 
compass a 1789 David (by way of con- 
trast) and a 1952 Alfred Blaustein, a 
1623 Velasquez (again for contrast) and 
a 1951 Richard Pousette-Dart. 


This expressionist exhibition will be 
organized into three sections. The open- 
ing section defines, first demonstrating 
what is not expressionism in both Eu- 
ropean and American traditions, and 
then illustrating what the expression- 
ist tradition is. Thus, for contrast, there 
are examples of American and Euro- 
pean classicism (Allston and David), 
romanticism (Ryder and Delacroix), etc. 
And for genealogy there are paintings 
by the “Fathers of Expressionism” (Van 
Gogh, Gauguin, Munch and Ensor), and 
by members of two influential German 
expressionist groups, the Blue Rider 
(Franz Marc and Kandinsky) and The 
Bridge (Kirchner and Nolde). Finally, 
as French counterparts, Viaminck, Sou- 
tine and Picasso are represented. 
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In its second section, Albright will 
present 26 American paintings, “paint- 
ings which exhibit most directly the 
characteristics of expressionism.” Some 
of those characteristics are outlined in 
the show’s catalogue: “Expressionism 
in its purest form demands first of all, 
recognizable subject matter and, insist- 
ing that we participate in his emotion, 
the painter presents his subject with 
terrifying intimacy so that the impact 
is inescapable.’ Other traits mentioned 
are frontality, large scale, “awkward 
angularity,” a “curiously unnatural ani- 
mation” of landscapes and objects, “un- 
reality of space,’ non-naturalistic color, 
and a use of paint for its own sake. 
“All these characteristics,” notes the 
catalogue, “are seldom found in one 
painting.” But combinations of them are 
found in the examples provided—exam- 
ples by the younger disciples of the Bos- 
ton School (David Aronson, Jack Le- 
vine and Hyman Bloom); by the Ger- 
man émigrés Beckmann and Grosz; by 
native American pioneers (Marin, Burch- 
field, Hartley and Dove); by Pacific 
Northwesterners Tobey and Graves. Al- 
so regarded as “true” expressionists 
are Paul Burlin, Edward Chavez, Fred- 
erick Franck, Kurt Feuerherm, Guston, 
Kuniyoshi, Lebrun, Maurer, Nordfeldt, 
Rattner, Spruce, and Wilson Y. Stamper. 

In the final section of its survey, Al- 
bright demonstrates the influence of ex- 
pressionism’s “intensely human” point 
of view on other areas of American 


painting. To point up the movement’s 
revitalizing touch, there are examples 
of “the realism of Ivan Albright whose 
intensity goes beyond mere reporting,” 
and of the decorative patterns of Hans 
Moller. And there are other paintings— 
by deKooning, Tomlin, Hofmann, Gorky 
and Ruvolo—to illustrate expression- 
ism’s influence on abstraction. Congdon, 
Kienbusch, Glasco, Knaths, Shahn, To- 
bey, Richard Pousette-Dart and William 
Brice are also represented in this sec- 
tion of the show. 

To supplement the exhibition itself, 
Albright has prepared a comprehensive 
catalogue which includes an article by 
Bernard Myers on “European Expres- 
sionism and the United States.” It also 
includes an apologia titled “Expression- 
ism: A Point of View” written by 
Schenck, Patrick J. Kelleher and Roger 
Squire, In their words, expressionism 
‘looks for its answer beyond nature 
and sees man as the end of creation 
rather than as a chance or insignificant 
product of a material universe.” 


And the authors conclude: 

“_. , Expressionism clearly and force- 
fully reflects a dominant phase of the 
dehumanizing factors of our time; it 
proach to visual experience which in- 
sists upon human values amid all the 
dehumanizing factors of our time; its 
states with passion, and sometimes with 
indignation, the incompetence of man 
to reconcile the material and the spir- 
itual world by his intellect alone.” 








INTERNATIONAL 
All Gall 


That we seldom see ourselves as 
others see us—much less as the French 
see us—is apparent from a group of 
press clippings recently received from 
Paris. The clippings refer caustically 
or condescendingly to an exhibition of 
American vanguard art which was sent 
to Paris earlier this year at the request 
of the Galerie de France. The show 
was assembled by Sidney Janis and was 
given a good press reception when it 
opened in New York during December 
(see Dicest, January 1). Initial French 
reactions to the show were reported by 
Jerome Mellquist (Dicest, March 15). 
Following are excepts from criticisms 
which appeared in French periodicals 
following the show’s Paris opening. 


André Chastel, Le Monde, February 29: 


“The artistic need manifests itself [in 
the United States] in a form more 
violent, more vivacious than in 
countries of older culture. The Ameri- 
cans’ Victor Hugo is Melville; Joyce is 
their Proust. Art for them is a forcible 
extraction or paroxysm, the gesture of 
asphyxiated people searching for a zone 
of pure air. The results are apt to be 
all the more uncertain for the ardor 
with which they are produced... . 

“One has seen it in certain American 
novels: the need for strong expression 
focuses attention on obscure aspects of 
nature rather than on figures and forms. 
That fascination for anonymity is exer- 
cised here: MaclIver evokes rain, blue 
and mauve air. .. . Baziotes, halos and 
disks turning in a nocturnal world; 
Matta, streams, metamorphosed irises. 
... The intoxication of the other paint- 
ers is manifestly ‘abstract.’ 

“Where from, these modes of expres- 
sion? . . . Tomlin, Motherwell, Gorky 
undoubtedly show the development of 
a certain school of Paris. There are 
bloodstains of Soutine behind Hofmann. 

“The live sources here are those of 
central European expressionism... . 

“The three most gifted of these art- 
ists, the least disposed to concessions, 
are without doubt deKooning, who 
paints tones one on the other with vio- 
lent verve though sometimes not very 
explicitly; Pollock, sure of strong ef- 
fects in color as well as in black; and 
the charming Tobey, who draws min- 
iscule, vermicular elements and 
who, with exact colors and original vi- 
sion, creates a fine and tender image of 
a tentacular city. ... 

“Let it be said without malice: this 
group of young American painters re- 
assures us even more of the future and 
function of French art.” 


G. M., Combat, March 4: 


. The young painters presented 
here often seem to want to break with 
the past which Europe offers them. 
They have the desire for total libera- 
tion, an impeturbable pride, a plastic 
violence such as we have rarely seen. 

“These painters—are they worth as 
much as ours? It is possible that a part 
of the American public also poses this 
question. . . . But in spite of the bru- 
tality of the rupture, the [American] 
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school is still tied to Europe. DeKoon- 


ing’s expressionism doesn’t hide 
what the artist took from northern Eu- 
rope and from Picasso. Klee, Mondrian, 
the Paris abstractionists are present... . 
It could not be otherwise. Beyond that, 
we encounter only a few, tentative, soli- 
tary souls—Pollock, for example—who 
justify any claims of originality... . 

“Plastic prudence yesterday, temerity 
today—this is perhaps the first oscilla- 
tion of an art still young, still waiting 
for reason and vehemence to enrich 
each other mutually... .” 


Jean-Pierre, 


February 28: 


“... To be quite honest .. . I will im- 
mediately say, without prejudice, that 
it seems to me abusive to call these dis- 
concerting puerilities and amazing dood- 
lings ‘painting.’ It may be that, due to 
a lack of affinities, one experiences 
some difficulty in entering into contact 
with a work of art, communing with 
its author, understanding and following 
his intentions. Nonetheless. . . . 

“The canvases which are shown here 
answer or react to principles and mech- 
anisms as infantile as obvious. They 
don’t even possess the seduction of 
purely decorative fantasy. They 
leave an exasperating impression of 
monotony and poverty.” 


{M. Jean-Pierre subsequently main- 
tains that one of the artists in the group 
“probably having observed in his soup 
fat particles in the form of letters, 
enlarges them and distributes them on 
a huge canvas.’ Another artist, he 
maintains, produces results resembling 
book endpapers, and still another “con- 
tents himself with imitating the traces 
of wet rag on a black table.”] 

He concludes: 

“May our readers go and visit this 
exhibition so as not to miss such a 
beautiful occasion to reflect about the 
relation that art has with the milieu 

. in which it is created. Modestly I 
would like to explain to the 20 painters 
and to those who support them, that 
France still can offer them some profit- 
able lessons in painting.” 


Les Lettres Francaise, 


Charles Estienne, L’Observateur, 


March 20: 


[M. Estienne notes that Hofmann 
seems to be hamstrung by his own pure- 
ly physical gifts as a colorist, although 
a few years ago he appeared “if not 
grandiose, at least interesting.” To M. 
Estienne, the “soft music” and veiled 
jazz of a Tobey and a Guston were the 
most agreeable aspects of the show. 
“As for Baziotes, interesting in the past, 
he too seems emptied of substance.” 
Matta and Gorky appeared “rather 
more specifically cosmopolitan” than 
American. ] 


“Perhaps one shouldn’t judge deKoon- 
ing on the works seen at the exhibition, 
works in which lines and colors are 
orchestrated in a rather vulgar fashion. 
Let’s wait for a more complete exhibi- 
tion. There remains, finally, Jackson 
Pollock, from all manifestations the 


leader of this school. Brutality and re- 
finement, a sort of insolence. 
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lock nevertheless transmits to us a 
message, a message that touches us and 
troubles us even if it hurts us... .” 


Georges Boudailles, Arts, February 29: 


“For an abstract geometrician in di- 
rect descent from Mondrian (Albers); 
for two surrealists faithful to the tradi- 
tion of the movement (Matta and Mac- 
Iver); for a Gottlieb in‘the line of Klee 
and primitives, we can count a good 
dozen artists whose works are nothing 
but savage mud-splashings, exhibitionist 
smurches, delirious arabesques in a mil- 
lion entanglements, and who (like Pol- 
lock) ignore all the mid-values between 
inky black and the most violent colors. 
Such is the uncontained passion which 
animates Goodnough, Tworkov, Hof- 
mann, Baziotes. .. . 

“The first indications of constructive 
impetus are revealed in the thick black 
‘graphism’ of Kline and Reinhardt. 
Again, one sees timid affirmation in 
Guston, whose way was anticipated by 
Gorky. 

“But three artists show some notion 
of plastic exigencies, the need to define 
their space and compose a work: Rus- 
sell, refined and subtle; Motherwell, 
who presses life from forms and colors; 
and deKooning, who alone, among these 
20 painters, respects the appearances of 
reality and orchestrates, though some- 
times indecisively, an agreeable con- 
cert of colors.” 

_ Conclusion: “Contemporary American 
art seems turned in on itself.” 


Le Rassemblement, March 28 (unsigned) : 


“It disturbs us a little, to be honest, 
that these painters proclaim their na- 
tional origins so clearly. The majority 
were not born in the United States.” 


H. Caly-Cardes, Journal de l’ Amateur 
d’Art, March 14: 


Regarding the “general atmosphere” : 

“A mixture of pessimism in the image 
of the American soul today and of joie 
de vivre which the inevitable material 
well-being gives .. . the sensation of 
solitude which comes from all work of 
value, principally from abstractions. ...”’ 

Decision: “An interesting exhibition, 
worthwhile seeing.” 


M. Bonalumi, Opera, March 26: 


. . . Of the 20 American painters... 
one may say generally that they content 
themselves with surface unity, repeti- 
tion of themes, of motives or of texture. 
These forms and colorings are not ar- 
ranged according to inner necessity. If 
it is necessary to mention names, we 
recall those of Baziotes, Motherwell, 
deKooning, Vicente, Tomlin. They have 
in common an execution which appears 
hasty, and a desire to proclaim—with 
gestures of violence which negate them 
—the rights of dexterity and fantasy. 
One loves their enthusiasm.” 


And for the benefit of those who trust 
neither the American nor the French 
press reports: this exhibition has been 
selected by the American Federation of 
Arts for circulation to U.S. museums. 
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ScHOOL oF Duccio: Madonna and Child with Four Saints 
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JACOPO DEL SELLAIO: Christ Showing the Symbols of The Passion 


BIRMINGHAM, FIRST BENEFICIARY OF KRESS GIFT PROGRAM 


Only a year old, the Birmingham Mu- 
seum of Art in Alabama is celebrating 
its first anniversary in grand style with 


an exhibition of new accessions—27 
Italian old master paintings from the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation. Birming- 
ham’s gift is the first of a series planned 
by the Kress Foundation in a unified 
scheme to allocate the “Kress Collec- 
tions” to American institutions. 

Housed in a wing of Birmingham’s 
elegant new city hall, selected because 
of its special fire-proofing and air-con- 
ditioning, the Birmingham Museum is 
the only museum yet to benefit by the 
Kress Foundation plan. The University 
of Arizona in Tucson, however, has a 
permanent loan exhibition of Kress 
paintings, and although the Foundation 
has not yet confirmed the supposition, 
it is believed that when Tucson pro- 
vides adequate housing for the collec- 
tion, the loan will become a gift. Other 
museums such as Portland, Honolulu 
and Seattle are being considered for 
gifts, according to unofficial reports. 

Birmingham’s selection comprises 
paintings from the 14th to the 18th cen- 
turies, with attributions ranging from 
Cimabue to Canaletto. It was chosen 
to include all the Italian schools and 
styles of that period. According to the 
museum, the group is_ particularly 
strong in 15th-century works. 

Among the earliest paintings in the 
collection is a Sienese polyptych of 
about 1320 by a Duccio follower. This 
series of panels is described in the 
Birmingham catalogue as “far more 
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human, sweet, and gentle than its By- 
zantine predecessors.” In the central 
panel (see illustration) the Madonna is 
seen with the Christ Child, who holds 
the symbolic pomegranate and finch. 

Sienese quattrocento painting is epit- 
omized, in this collection, by a pair of 
saints attributed to Sano di Pietro. An- 
other accession, a Florentine cassone 
(wedding chest) by Francesco Pesellino 
and Domenico Di Michelino, represents 
a favorite early Renaissance theme: 
The Seven Liberal Arts. 


From later periods, a number of 
major painters are included along with 
minors—all carefully researched, ac- 
cording to Birmingham, by Dr. William 
Suida of the Foundation. Ascribed to 
Perugino, teacher of Raphael and rep- 
resentative of the Umbrian School, is 
a St. Bartholomew, a characteristically 
attractive and softly painted portrait. 
Botticelli’s strong influence is seen in 
Christ Showing the Symbols of The 
Passion, a delicately painted idealized 
image by Jacopo del Sellaio. 

Two outstanding painters in this col- 
lection represent Venice. Jacopo Ro- 
busti, called Tintoretto, is credited with 
Allegory of Vigilance, a sumptuous and 
worldly portrait of a full-blown Vene- 
tian woman. As the catalogue notes, 
Tintoretto, in this painting, “not only 
satisfies a static balance of curving lines 
in space, but even, by means of gesture 
and motion, makes it seem as if definite 
forces were acting. . . .” The other 
Venetian, Canaletto, is represented with 
a sparkling view of the Grand Canal. 


Among its minor master paintings, 
the museum notes “almost equally fine 
pictures” and maintains that here ac- 
tual artists’ names have been estab- 
lished, where custom often leaves at- 
tributions to the “school of.” Among 
these lesser known painters are Ber- 
nard Licino, related to Giorgione; Lat- 
tanzio da Rimini of the Bellini tradi- 
tion; and Gianpietrino. 

According to reports from the mu- 
seum, the gift has stimulated interest 
in the arts in Birmingham. The young 
Birmingham Museum of Art is already 
active in educational work and hopes to 
raise a quarter-of-a-million dollars in 
a spring drive. The fund will be used 
for further acquisitions, capital im- 
provements, and eventually, a building. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 


Portland Art Museum, Oregon: Recent 
accessions of the Portland Museum in- 
clude a gift of four paintings from Jan 
de Graaf. Along with paintings by 
George L. K. Morris, Charles Heaney, 
and Jacob Lawrence, the gift includes 
a gouache by Alexander Calder. 


Toledo Museum of Art, Ohio: A winter’s 
day in 17th-century Holland is the sub- 
ject of Toledo’s recently acquired Win- 
ter Scene On a Canal in Holland by 
Hendrik Avercamp. Painted around 1630, 
Toledo’s new addition depicts skaters, 
burghers, housewives and tradesmen 
sporting on the frozen canal. Aver- 
camp, one of the popular landscape art- 
ists of his day, was most admired for 
winter scenes. 











LEON Karp: Self-Portrait 



























































































































PHILADELPHIA HONORS A LATE FAVORITE 


Leon Karp, nationally-known Phila- 
delphia realist who died last August, 
was a particular local favorite both as 
an artist and as a man of integrity, 
geniality and warmth. This month, fur- 
ther local distinction will be conferred 
on the lyric artist in a memorial show 
opening May 3 and continuing to June 
2 at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Staged in collaboration with the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, assem- 
bled by a committee of artists headed 
by Franklin Watkins, Karp’s memorial 
show will include 56 paintings and 19 
drawings lent by private collectors, mu- 
seums and the artist’s family. 

Karp was born in Brooklyn late in 
1903, moved to Philadelphia with his 
family during his childhood. His art 
schooling began with the lessons of free 
classes at the Graphic Sketch Club, 
where he later spent a good deal of 
his time as instructor. Following his 
high school graduation, he attended the 
Philadelphia Museum School of Indus- 
trial Art, and then in 1923 he entered 
Pennsylvania Academy on a scholarship. 
There he studied under Hugh Brecken- 
ridge, Daniel Garber, Henry McCarter 
and Arthur Carles, and there he earned 
himself a Cresson Traveling Scholarship 
which, in 1926, took him to France, 
Spain and Italy. As Joseph T. Fraser, 
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Penn Academy’s director, notes in his 
catalogue tribute to the artist, the in- 
fluence of that European sojourn, and 
particularly of Parisian contacts, was 
evident throughout Karp’s life. Fraser 
adds: “The dominant note in all his 
work stemmed from impressionism.” 

Back in the States in 1927, Karp 
faced the problem of earning a living 
for himself and his new wife, Grace 
Dornan. Deftness and a flair for draw- 
ing earned him a job as layout de- 
signer for Ayer, and this talent—plus 
what Fraser refers to as his “keen in- 
telligence’’—found their reward in 1945, 
when Karp became associate art direc- 
tor for the firm. 

Despite the fact that he held a full- 
time job, Karp managed to devote him- 
self to fine art, to serious gardening, 
and to his family. Many of his paint- 
ings describe the flowers, fruit and vege- 
tables he himself nurtured. And many 
of his tenderest pictures were inspired 
by his family—his two sons, Bernard 
and David, and his wife. It is these 
paintings—humble, simple, honest, skill- 
fully executed— which have been ac- 
quired and admired, particularly by 
Philadelphians. 

During his last few years, Karp had 
a New York dealer who helped to place 

[Continued on page 30] 


WHO'S NEWS 


Four Whitney Opportunity Fellowships 
ranging from $1,000 to $3,000 have just 
been awarded to Negro artists Haywood 
Rivers, Paul Farwell, Harris Hollon and 
Robert Blackburn. An art committee 
comprising René d’Harnoncourt, director 
of the Museum of Modern Art; Lloyd 
Goodrich of the Whitney Museum; and 
Robert B. Hale of the Metropolitan 
selected these artists on the basis of 
their “marked creative ability.” 


~ Since 1950, the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation has provided some 50 fel- 
lowships each year for study in over 22 
fields. Offered to American citizens who, 
because of arbitrary barriers such as 
race, cultural background or region of 
residence, have not had the fullest op- 
portunity to develop their abilities, to 
date the Opportunity Fellowships have 
helped American Indians, Spanish-Amer- 
icans, Japanese- Americans, displaced 
persons, Filipinos and Negroes. 


During the past three years, awards 
have gone mostly to young people be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 27. Past win- 
ners in the field of fine arts include 
Seong Moy, Chinese-American; John 
Wilson, Negro; Miyoko Ito, Japanese 
American; Charles Loloma, Hopi Indian; 
and Roy Nathaniel Moore, Jamaican 
Negro. The Foundation would like to 
make the Opportunity Fellowships avail- 
able to as many applicants as possible, 
and urges qualified artists to apply for 
the coming year. 





Six art historians and 11 artists are 
among winners of the 191 Guggenheim 
Fellowship Awards for 1952. Fellows in 
art history are: Louise H. Burchfield, as- 
sociate curator of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum, for studies in portrait miniatures; 
Dr. George Alexander Kubler, professor 
at Yale, for architecture of the Spanish 
and Portuguese empires; Dr. Phyllis Wil- 
liams Lehmann, assistant professor at 
Smith College, for Greek cult buildings 
of the Hellenistic age; Dr. Elizabeth 
Read Sunderland, associate professor at 
Duke University, for the Abbey of 
Charlieu in ancient Burgundy; Libby 
Tannenbaum, assistant curator at the 
Modern Museum, for development of 
modern art in the 20th century; and 
Dr. Julius S. Held, associate professor, 
Barnard College, for drawings of the 
great Flemish painters. 


Fellowships for artists have been 
awarded to four painters (Morris Black- 
burn, Stuart Davis, Ynez Johnston and 
Eugene M. Powell); to painter - print- 
maker Wilfred Roloff Beny; to three 
printmakers (Worden Day, Misch Kohn 
and Janet Turner); to sculptor Saul 
Baizerman, and to Ralph Mayer, painter 
and paint chemist. 


Three graduate students in the fine 
arts field have been awarded fellow- 
ships for a year’s study at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and for subse- 
quent study abroad. They are: Rebecca 
C. Wood, now a student at the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in 
Greece; Laurence J. Majewski of Yale 
University; and Richard H. Randall, Jr., 
Harvard graduate. 
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FIFTEEN MORE QUESTIONS POSED AT THE MODERN MUSEUM 


by James Fitzsimmons 


The exhibition “Fifteen Americans” 
at the Museum of Modern Art is the 
latest in a series begun in 1929. Con- 
sisting of roughly 100 works by 11 
painters, three sculptors and the master 
of “Lumia,” the exhibition was organ- 
ized by Dorothy Miller and will remain 
at the museum through July 6. 


With two exceptions, artists in the 
show are represented by at least six 
works each, which makes it possible 
to obtain a fairly accurate idea of the 
work of some of the younger leaders, 
or future leaders, of American art. 
Leaders? Well, at any rate that is the 
precedent set by a number of the Mod- 
ern’s earlier exhibitors—Graves, Moth- 
erwell, Gorky, Noguchi, MaclIver, Ros- 
zak and Tobey, to name just a few. 
As in the past, most of the participants 
are well known on 57th Street. As 
usual, there are surprises—and disap- 
pointments, too. 


An overall impression of the paint- 
ings is that distinction, where it is 
achieved, is primarily of color. For in 
many cases there seems to be a paucity 
of formal ideas—a reduction of the 
formal element to oversimplified and 
merely “adequate” design. One could 
hope to find in art today, as in the past, 
qualities of order which would be com- 
pensatory to the formlessness and dis- 
order of life as it is experienced by 
most people. But oversimplification is 
no substitute for order: a five-finger 
exercise is not a fugue. 


Among the painters, William Baziotes 
is, for this reviewer, one of the stars 
of the exhibition. Rather surprisingly 
perhaps, because Baziotes’ color—some- 
times remarkably fresh, phosphorescent 
and apt—is at other times a little too 
“pretty.” And the structural aspect of 
his work is not always especially strong, 
perhaps because Baziotes is not a plan- 
ner, an organizer. Rather he is a ro- 
mantic-intuitive, a painter of the mys- 
terious and elusive, who loves to elab- 


STILL: Painting 
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orate the local detail—the accident— 
and to beautify it with delicate glazes 
and subtly adjusted tones. But in paint- 
ings like the Chinese-feeling Dragon, 
with its elegant bronze-green figures 
emerging sharp and dark from a dull 
lavender mist, he invests the graceful 
and evocative with qualities of strength 
and order. 

Mark Rothko, Clyfford Still and Brad- 
ley Tomlin are also to be seen at their 
best. A person walking through a heavy 
fog has nothing to experience with his 
eyes but color, and so it is with Roth- 
ko’s paintings, except that here color 
is raised to a glowing, singing intensity. 

Where Rothko’s moods are warm, 
lyrical and Mediterranean, those ex- 
pressed by Clyfford Still are somber, 
intensely dramatic and Northern. Look- 
ing at his vast canvases one may be 
reminded of frozen waste lands, swamps, 
or, on the other hand, of molten steel 
trickling from a Bessemer converter. 

The experience Rothko’s and Still’s 
paintings afford is largely sensorial, 
and non-rational, of course. But then 
so are a good many other enjoyable 
or moving experiences—which one 
would not do without. 

Bradley Walker Tomlin’s art is more 
complicated, less shocking than Still’s, 
most elegant. Recently he has begun 
to fill his canvases with close hori- 
zontal, vertical and diagonal bands— 
an irregular latticg@of cool colors. Be- 
cause of his skill as a colorist, these 
bands seem to bein constant move- 
ment—drifting, shifting and jiggling 
rhythmically up and down. 

Except for No. 22—an excellent ex- 
ample of his new black-on-white style, 
in which faces and anatomical frag- 
ments are caught in a thick web—Jack- 
son Pollock is not at his best in this 
show. Whatever else Pollock’s work 
may or may not have, at its best it 
does have an intricate surging power. 
One cannot very well miss paintings as 
large as these, but their impact is not 
proportionate to their size. 


Edward Corbett is one of three new- 
comers, and is represented with chalk 
drawings. Mostly in smoky greys and 
blacks, they are curiously like “impres- 
sionist” photographs of forms looming 
up mysteriously on a foggy night or 
snow on the bank of a dark stream. Irv- 
ing Kriesberg is a lyrical expressionist 
with a charming and original sense of 
color. He paints animals and birds— 
red and green birds wheeling down 
from an orange sky onto a lavender 
beach, like densely falling leaves. Her- 
bert Katzman strikes a more somber 
mood. A rough, slashing expressionist 
in the line of Kokoschke and Soutine, 
he favors greys, blacks and kelp greens. 

The work of Joseph Glasco, Herman 
Rose and Edwin Dickinson is difficult 
to classify. What Rose and Dickinson 
are doing here is hard to say. Dickin- 
son is a painter of fantastic, rather 
“gothick” visions. But the fantastic is 
not necessarily surreal, and the con- 
temporary is not necessarily modern. 
Of course, there is no denying that 
Dickinson paints with extraordinary 
skill. But then, so do a number of 
academicians—and they are not to be 
found at the Museum of Modern Art. 

Rose’s small, pebbly textured urban 
landscapes, seen from a distance, might 
be the work of an early impressionist. 
Only in Chimney and Skyscraper, where 
a few bold shapes are set against the 
sky, does he give a sharp sense of New 
York’s own peculiar reality—which, af- 
ter all, is what he is concerned with. 

Texture is important in Glasco’s oils 
too—quasi-primitive paintings, Mexican- 
Indian in feeling. He has grown greatly 
since he painted these, but he shows to 
advantage in some glowing, almost in- 
candescent, colored ink paintings of 
strange insect-like heads. 

The three sculptors in the show are 
Richard Lippold, Herbert Ferber and 
Frederick Kiesler. In this reviewer’s 
opinion Lippold’s exquisite space con- 
struction, Variation No. 7: Full Moon, 

[Continued on page 24] 
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PRINTS 


Swiss International 


by Fred S. Licht* 


LuGANo: The Second International 
Exhibition of Black and White (on view 
at Lugano’s Villa Ciani through June 
2), includes more than 350 works by 
artists from 27 countries. The show’s 
greatest handicap—much deplored by 
the show’s committee—is the more or 
less official, and not necessarily judi- 
cious, choice of artists represented, a 
choice left to the respective govern- 
mental departments of various nations. 
Sweden, for instance, sent works from 
art academy professors only. And Amer- 
ica is represented by Adolf Dehn, 
Armin Landeck, Louis Schanker and 
Karl Shrag. But most conspicuous is 
the inadequacy of the French repre- 
sentation. Henri Georges Adam, a sculp- 
tor of average talent; Marcel Gromaire, 
justly famous for superb tapestries and 
for paintings, and André Jaquemin— 


point of equilibrium at which the artist 


can try lost values of 
reality. 

In Belgium and Switzerland, the two 
most prosperous and stable European 
countries, stability has become part of 
the impulse and theme of the artist, 
instead of surfeiting him as the case 
seems to be in Sweden. The Belgians 
and Swiss here pursue more private 
forms of expression with considerable 
elegance and depth. 

It would be difficult to infer prophetic 
tendencies from this show. Each artist 
seems to work with themes and forms 
which he exploits personally and sys- 
tematically, and to which he clings with 
a steadfastness which makes associa- 
tion with other artists difficult. Even 
the most homogeneous group of artists, 
the Italians, offer diverse material. 

Judging from the prints exhibited 
here, today’s graphics seem to have 
function— 


to recapture 


been denied their original 






















































































HUNZIKER: From “Der Cherubinische Wandermann” 


these give no idea at all of the rich- 
ness of either the French tradition or 
of the French contemporary scene. 

On the exposition’s credit side, how- 
ever, there are enough entries to make 
the show worthwhile. And the value of 
a display of national traditions, even 
if these traditions appear in works of 
less than first-rate excellence, should 
not be underestimated. 

Considered in terms broader than the 
purely esthetic, the international offers 
an amazingly rich and subtle means for 
understanding the problems life itself 
holds for the people of different na- 
tions. Thus, the studied still-lifes and 
landscapes presented by most of the 
West German artists contrast sharply 
with stark prints reflecting the Berlin 
artists’ wretched confusion of soul. In 
Berlin, life has not yet reached that 








*Fred S. Licht, Berlin-born art historian, 
was educated in Paris. He has written for the 
Basel University magazine and for Furioso. 
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that of illustrating or conveying an 
idea-content with the immediacy of 
which only the printed page is capable. 
Not even the communist countries here 
seem to adhere to a particular pro- 
gram in their artistic production. And 
naturally, the absence of an official 
stamp on communist work comes as an 
encouraging surprise. 

As for the honors: the first prize was 
won by the Giuseppe Viviani’s Water- 
melon on the Terrace, a print of ex- 
quisite harmony characterized by a 
frank approach to a pleasant subject. 
Viviani continues a peculiarly Italian 
tradition leading from the architectural 
paintings of Piero della Francesca to 
de Chirico. 

Among other prizes, I would place 
first Max Hunziker’s illustrations for 
“Der Cherubinische Wandermann.” 
Hunziker is one of the many Swiss art- 
ists at work today to create a finer 
advertising art. In his works shown at 








the international, however, he proves 
himself a true artist with a very clear 
belief that art isn’t just intelligent good 
taste. 

Japan’s Tetsuro Komai, the most dis- 
tinguished artist of that country’s dele- 
gation, steers a course between two 
main tendencies in evidence among his 
compatriots. He neither develops an en- 
tirely Western approach costumed in 
exotic Oriental anecdote, nor does he 
stay completely in the Japanese wood- 
cut tradition, as does the other Jap- 
anese prizewinner, Shiko Munakata. 
One of the youngest artists of the ex- 
hibition, Komai has already achieved a 
strong synthesis, combining western re- 
spect for accidental traits of his ma- 
terials (for instance, the grain of the 
woodblock) and for his subject’s mo- 
mentary individuality, with a truly Jap- 
anese freedom of abstraction and an 
objectivity which refuses to be enslaved 
by the appearance of passing reality. 

On the whole, the above-mentioned 
artists were among the most original. 
Other prizewinners (among them the 
Canadian Jack Nichols) either lean too 
heavily on the masters (Matisse and 
Chagall seem to be leading influences) 
or else rely too much on brilliance of 
technique. Karl Hofer and Louis van 
Lint, of course, must be excepted. But 
perhaps because both are primarily 
painters, their work does not convey 
the absolute necessity of having been 
created for black and white. 


PRINT NOTES 


Los Angeles, California: The First Na- 
tional Print Exhibition sponsored joint- 
ly by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and the Printmakers of Southern 
California, is on view at Los Angeles 
Artists’ Equity Galleries to May 25. 

Prints by 300 American printmakers 
were selected from 500 entries. Se- 
lections illustrate, according to Jules 
Heller, director of the graduate print 
program at U.S.C., audacity of techni- 
cal means and color exploration. 

A jury comprising Theodore Heinrich, 
curator of art at Huntington Art Gal- 
lery; Jules Langsner, art critic; Rico 
Lebrun, artist; Frank Perls, gallery 
director; and Howard Warshaw, artist, 
selected prints for prizes put up by 
local sponsors. For a complete of prizes, 
see page 27. 


IGAS: The International Graphic Arts 
Society, a rapidly growing, non-profit 
organization dedicated to international 
exchange of prints, reports that more 
than 300 works from the first selection 
have already been ordered from Europe. 
In addition, cultural exchange programs 
have been arranged, which include trav- 
eling exhibitions for Europe’s museums. 
Artists to be represented in these ex- 
hibitions include Hayter, Goldstein, Low- 
engrund, Moy, Schanker, Peterdi, Yunk- 
ers and Quest. 


Village Art Center, New York: Winner 
of first prize—a one-man show—in the 
Village Art Center’s Sixth Annual 
Graphic Art Show, Harold Paris ex- 
hibits some 30 lithographs, etchings and 
color prints at the Center until May 9. 
Among his prints are several in a new 
aquatint process. 
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COAST-TO-COAST 
PHILADELPHIA 


by Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: Two current Philadel- 
phia shows—the 21st Invited Exhibition 
at Friends Central School and the open 
juried annual at Woodmere Art Gal- 
lery—serve at the regional level to 
point up the bias of today’s profes- 
sional artists in favor of the all-invited 
over the open or juried aggregate. 

Hobson Pittman, well known and well 
liked Philadelphia painter, originally 
prepared the invited show as art educa- 
tion for boys and girls he teaches at 
the school. Today it is regarded as a 
major Philadelphia area salon to which 
painters and sculptors gladly contribute. 
Unlike most invited aggregates, how- 
ever, it makes a definite effort to seek 
out new talents. The. result through 
the years has been a well balanced 
show which keeps the public well aware 
of two equally important aspects of 
contemporary art, the representational 
and the abstract. 

One painter, Norman Carton, has 
sent a large abstraction directly from 
his Paris studio for Pittman’s all-invited 
annual, which also includes important 
works by such artists as Francis 
Speight, Albert Gold, Alexander Abels, 
John Lear, A. P. Hankins, Paul Wes- 
cott, Jack Bookbinder, Antonio Martino, 
Sam Freid and wucius Crowell. (Only 
two of these artists contribute to Wood- 
mere.) Crowell, in fact, offers one of 
the Friends Central highlights—a small, 
realistic canvas, Lobster Boat. 

Less well balanced in its leaning 
toward the representational, Wood- 
mere’s annual, like that at the school, 
includes painting and sculpture. It is, 
however, a prize-giving (see page 27 
for prizes), open, juried show with no 
invitation base. 

Woodmere’s award of top prize to 
Henry C. Pitz in a sense strikes the 
keynote of the show. The canvas, All 
the Family are Artists, is an amus- 
ingly inventive multi-figure composition 
provocatively imaginative without los- 
ing contact with reality. 

Picking outside the prize range 
among paintings that leave a definite 
impression, one finds L. A. D. Mont- 
gomery’s realistic Boy Alone, Mary 
Townsend Mason’s sunny clothes line 
At Alma’s, a child’s portrait by Alice 
Stoddard Pearson, an abstract figure 
group by Anne T. Goodman, Antonio 
Martino’s massively severe Rocky Coast. 
There is also city genre, Sidewalk Mar- 
ket, by John A. Schultz. 

At Woodmere, as at Friends Central, 
sculpture is sparse. 

Important solo exhibitions occupy 
three galleries. Humbert Howard, at 
The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, reveals in his work an artist’s 
deviation from representation (street 
scenes and self-portraits) to imagina- 
tive compositions of fishermen, the 
dance, figures, and still-life. Howard’s 
opaque design segments are boldly 
hewn as if he were working in sculp- 
tural relief with colored cement. 

Dubin Galleries present Albert Gold, 
realist, and painter of people as they 
are, not as the artist might wish they 
were—or weren't. What applies to his 
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studies of people is just as true of his 
characterization of places. 

The Italian sculptor, Pericle Fazzini, 
is being accorded his Philadelphia debut 
at the Coleman Gallery. His spontane- 
ously active little bronze figures com- 
bine modern, baroque and archaic Egyp- 
tian trends. Fazzini is nevertheless es- 
sentially Italian in feeling. 


CHICAGO 


by C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco: Annual spring relief from 
the “noble experiments” that clutter 
the temporary exhibition galleries at 
the Art Institute and the more “prog- 
ressive” of the various commercial gal- 
leries around town is experienced in 
the long third-floor corridor galleries 
of the Conrad Hilton (formerly Stevens) 
hotel, where the 1952 exhibition of the 
All-Illinois Society of the Fine Arts 
is in progress. 

“An original work of art by an artist 
of Illinois in every school and home 
of Illinois” is the slogan of this spring 
annual. And the standing jury of se- 
lection, made up of Eleanor Jewett, 
art critic of the Chicago Tribune; Adam 
Emory Albright, famous conservative 
father of the radical Albright twins, 
and Louis Weiner, progressive sculptor 
with some academie training, see to it 
that the slogan is observed in spirit 
and almost to the letter. All are good 
judges of the Illinois “school and home” 
art of yesterday. 

Adam Albright himself has one of 
the most humanly expressive paintings 
in the show, A Path through the Spruce. 
A young girl and her smaller sister, 
both barefooted, are picking their way 
happily through the forest. Albright 
has lost none of his cunning in expres- 
sing the psychological whims of girls, 
and lady visitors to the show call these 
children in the spruce “darlings.” 

Deliciously satirical is Peggy Palmer 
Burrows’ Medical Meeting. Mrs. Bur- 
rows, also an expert where children 
are concerned (she has nine of her 
own and still finds time to devote to 
the interests of her husband, who is 
proprietor of a flourishing private hos- 
pital) holds the medical profession up 
to keen, if always good-natured satire. 

Her Medical Meeting is being held in 
a huge convention hall. There are 
booths and desks pictured, with all the 
gadgets and nostrums of the drug and 
appliance firms displayed to lure the 
doctors. Glamor girls are lying, half 
naked, on rocking hospital beds or on 
patented lounges, being examined by 
the wise medical men armed with ste- 
thoscopes, various sorts of braces and 
electrical devices. The picture is as 
full of nooks and corners as a painting 
by the Breughels. 

While Illinois artists, in their search 
for landscapes, cityscapes, lakescapes 
and even models to paint, go to Mexico, 
California and the mountains in various 
parts of the tourist world, much of 
their best and most significant work 
is done in Illinois and Chicago. 

Commander Arthur A. Gilbert, who 
has seen pagodas in foreign lands, does 
a masterly Temple in the Sun, the 








temple being the skyscraper church in 
downtown Chicago, with a street clock 
pointing to six, dawn or sunset. Tunis 
Ponsen and Hugo Pieper find every- 
thing any river-painting artist might 
want in Chicago River Scene and River 
at Rush respectively, matching the 
Thames or the Seine. Waukegan Tug 
Homeward Bound by Mae Alshuler is 
worthy of a place alongside what tour- 
ists bring back from Switzerland. Paint- 
ings like these go a long way toward 
creating an atmosphere that becomes 
eventually “romantic.” 


LOS ANGELES 
by Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: Frank Perls_ person- 
ally picked pictures of New York by 
17 painters of the Downtown Gallery’s 
string to show in his Beverly Hills gal- 
lery until May 20. Some picking! It 
means that we get our first look at 
Jack Levine’s Apteka in the flesh, so 
to speak; and this is a canvas that ac- 
tually seems to have flesh on it. Stuart 
Davis’ enormous Empire State Building, 
while it presented a hanging problem, 
excites everybody who sees it. Georgia 
O’Keeffe’s Brooklyn Bridge, Charles 
Sheeler’s New York Canyons, and Niles 
Spencer’s East River Drive are calm 
productions. Ralston Crawford, David 
Fredenthal, Louis Guglielmi (New York 
21, a bright beauty), Kuniyoshi (My 
Fate in Your Hand), John Marin, 
George L. K. Morris, Ben Shahn, Mitch- 
ell Siporin, William Brice, Joseph Stella 
and Karl Zerbe round out a show of a 
quality all too rare here. 

Edgar Ewing, who teaches painting 
at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, has a large exhibition at the Pasa- 
dena Art Institute. Ewing is a color 
poet with a sense of humor. On Mt. 
Washington, Los Angeles, where he and 
many other artists live, dogs abound. 
Ewing portrayed 15 of them in one 
large, amusing picture. In a series of 
canvases he has painted the various 
Union ranks—from sergeants to staff 
officers—of the Civil War. These pic- 
tures catch the beards and poses of the 
fighting men of that calamitous con- 
flict. Still another series improvises 
brilliantly upon the anatomical figures 
of Vesalius. 

At the Chabot Gallery to May 3 Mar- 
vin Grayson, conscientious and vigorous 
draftsman, shows paintings of shipyard 
strikers, a touching Negro mother and 
child and other proletarian or minority 
subjects. His charcoal studies are shown 
with the paintings and are often the 
more impressive works. 

The Los Angeles Art Association, 
which uncovers more new talents than 
any outfit here, had three painters, 
Ruby Usher, Dan Lutz and Lorser Fei- 
telson, and two sculptors, Gladys Lewis 
Bush and Bernard Rosenthal, pick a 
big show entitled “Art Today’ which 
is on through May 7. The pickers work 
in modes ranging from very conserva- 
tive to quite abstract, and they picked 
46 works which run the gamut of art 
trends. It is a stimulating show. 


San Bernardino, 60 miles east of Los 
Angeles, is 


interested in modern art, 
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ENGLISH 18TH-CENTURY ARTIST: Detail of a print from 


according to Bob Daley, watercolorist, 
who runs a gallery called Daley’s Stable 
at 435% Fourth St., there. Last De- 
cember Daley presented an unpublicized 
“sneak” .show of 12 paintings by Jack 
Zajac, young painter of Claremont. 
Eight of the pictures were sold. 

In Barbara Frith, formerly of Den- 
ver, San Bernardino has an able paint- 
er whose work has been seen in several 
big national shows. Merry-Go-Round, a 
large and complicated picture in her 
recent exhibtiion at San Bernardino 
Valley College, made a fine impression. 


Timepiece 


“Time and Man,” an unusual loan ex- 
hibition on view until May 11 at San 
Francisco's California Palace of the Le- 
gion of Honor, features 300 items—time 
tellers, paintings, sculptures and prints 
—all dealing with time. The show is one 
of a series visually emphasizing the de- 
velopment of an idea. 

To express the idea behind the ex- 
hibition as clearly as possible, the mu- 
seum has designed a special installa- 
tion which segregates objects in three 
divisions: horological devices and re- 
lated material from the 16th to 19th 
centuries; prints of the same period; and 
works by 20th-century artists. 

The first category includes a number 
of unusual time-keeping devices, among 
them a late 17th-century perpetual calen- 
dar with lunar and solar tables, and a 
17th-century English “clepsydra’”’ which 
marks time by means of dripping water. 
Prints, in the second division, range from 
early 16th-century zodiacal works to al- 
legories by such masters as Diirer. Final- 
ly, in the contemporary section, there 
are paintings by Giorgio de Chirico, Max 
Ernst, Salvador Dali, Paul Klee, and 
Yves Tanguy, and sculpture by Alberto 
Giacometti. 


The Child as Artist 


Products of “The Young Artists 
World” are featured in a comprehensive 
exhibition opening May 8 and continuing 
through the month at the Grand Rapids 
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“The Star Atlas” Series 
Art Gallery. Painting, sculpture, and 
decorative arts of young people from 
pre-school age through the junior col- 
lege level will be arranged here to dem- 
onstrate the importance of creative ac- 
tivity in the growth of the child. 

According to Richard Yonkers, direc- 
tor, this instructive show—the first of 
its kind in the area—will be directed 
particularly at parents and teachers. It 
will stress the art process as a vital and 
moving force in education. Works dis- 
played will include not only those of 
high quality, but also those representa- 
tive of various stages of growth and de- 
velopment in the average young person. 

In keeping with the gallery’s educa- 
tional intent, a series of public lectures 
will be given during the exhibition by 
two eminent authorities—Victor D’Am- 
ico, director of the education depart- 
ment at New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art, and Viktor Lowenfeld, chairman of 
the department of art education at Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


City of Connoisseurs 

In “St. Louis Collects,” the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis has borrowed from 
40 collectors about 200 objects refliect- 
ing high quality conoisseurship. On view 


through May 5, the show ranges from 
aboriginal to Oriental art, with several 
sections on art of the past 100 years. 

Among highlights of St. Louis’ dis- 
play are a group of 15 Picasso drawings 
and paintings never before seen at the 
museum, and a group of German ex- 
pressionist works by Kirchner, Nolde, 
Mueller and Beckmann. Other exhibits 
are small bronzes from Persia, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Greece and Rome; a 
group of secret society masks from 
Africa and Melanesia; and examples of 
art from Peru and Mexico. 


COAST-TO-COAST NOTES 


San Francisco Museum of Art: When 
the Matisse exhibition—already seen in 
New York, Cleveland and Chicago — 
comes to San Francisco’s Museum of 
Art May 23, it will be augmented with 
important works from the museum’s 
collections and from private collectors 
in the area. According to the museum, 
San Francisco’s Matisse exhibition will 
be the most inclusive ever presented. 
Several prominent San Franciscans were 
Matisse’s early patrons, among them 
Harriet Lane Levy, whose outstanding 
collection was bequested to the mu- 
seum in 1950. Timed to coincide with 
the vacation travel period, the show 
will be on view through July 6. 





Milwaukee Art Institute: The 38th Wis- 
consin Painters and Sculptors Exhibi- 
tion, on view at the Milwaukee Art In- 
stitute through May 11, comprises 148 
works by Wisconsin artists. Mrs, Otto 
Spaeth and Carlos Lopez, jurors, se- 
lected some 15 works for award, among 
them paintings by Harold Carlson, Dor- 
othy Lachowicz, Lewis Kern, Fred Ber- 
man, John Wilde, and Dean Meeker. 
For a list of all prizes, see page 27. 


Tucson, Arizona: Sponsored by the Tus- 
con Fine Arts Association, the Second 
Annual Tuscon Festival Exhibit, on 
view to May 4, includes 85 paintings 
selected from among 285 submitted. 
Roswell Museum’s director, Thomas 
Messer, sole juror, awarded first prize 
in oil to Robert Hartman, second to 
John H. Petty, and third to James 
Powell Scott. For a complete list of 
prizes see page 27. 


Currier Gallery, Manchester, N. H.: Or- 
ganized with the help of the director of 
art education of the State of New 
Hampshire, an _ exhibition of public 
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school art is being presented for the 
second year at the Currier Gallery, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. On view 
through May 7, the show ranges from 
kindergarten to senior high school art. 
Since there are only 38 art educators 
in the entire state, many of the selec- 
tions exhibited represent results of regu- 
lar classroom instruction, without bene- 
fit of art-educated teachers. 


Portland Oregon: In Artists of Oregon, 
1952—painting and sculpture annual of 
the Portland Art Museum—102 works 
are exhibited through May 25. Jurors 
Max Weber, Margaret Tomkins and Lu- 
cia Wiley selected the show from among 
630 works submitted, A bronze by Man- 
uel Izquierdo is one of six sculptures in 
the show. 


University of Minnesota: The Hudson 
Walker collection of the works of Mars- 
den Hartley will be on view through 
June 13 in the University Gallery, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The collection in- 
cludes over 150 paintings, pastels, prints 
and watercolors. Following this show- 
ing, the collection will tour the West 
Coast for a year. 


Detroit Institute of Arts: A spectacular 
world-wide competition for new designs 
in carpeting has been announced by the 
Arthur Fleischman Carpet Company, in 
cooperation with the Detroit Institute of 
Arts. Offering $2,000 in prizes for de- 
signs which best combine artistic excel- 
lence with practical weaving potentiali- 
ties, the competition will be judged by 
a panel of top authorities including 
Edgar Richardson, director of the De- 
troit Institute; Charles Nagel, director 
of the Brooklyn Museum; designers Hol- 
lis Baker, Eero Saarinen, and Charles 
Eames; Belle Krasne, editor of the 
DicestT; and Frank Masland, president 
of the National Association of Carpet 
Manufacturers. All entries must be sub- 
mitted by January 1, 1953. 


Washington, D. C.: A $300,000 fountain, 
the Andrew W. Mellon Memorial Foun- 
tain, will be dedicated in a Washington, 
D. C., ceremony May 9 at 12:30 P.M. 
Situated directly opposite the National 
Gallery of Art, the fountain was author- 
ized by a joint resolution of the Senate 
and House, and subsidized by a private 
committee of Mellon’s friends. Sculpture 
for the fountain was executed by Sidney 
Waugh. 


Wellfleet, Massachusetts: Fifty-seventh 
Street comes to Cape Cod in the form 
of a new contemporary gallery — the 
Mayo Hill Galleries—opening June 7 at 
Wellfleet. First exhibition will represent 
28 painters and sculptors of the Skowhe- 
gan School in Maine. Among others 
showing are Karle Zerbe, Charles Cut- 
ler, William Zorach and Loren Maclver. 


Southern Illinois University: F. Carlton 
Ball, internationally known ceramic art- 
ist, and Aaron Bohrod, artist - in - resi- 
dence at the University of Wisconsin, 
join forces in an exhibition of pottery 
and paintings at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, Current through 
May 9, the exhibition features a group 
of ceramics designed by Ball and deco- 
rated by Bohrod. 
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American Tradition in Silver 


Sixty-four known (and a few un- 
known) American silversmiths of the 
17th to early 19th century are repre- 
sented by 100 silver objects which are 
being displayed at Knoedler Galleries 
until May 10. Drawn chiefly from the 
Garvan Collection at Yale University, 
the silver pieces in this exhibition have 
never before been shown as a group 
outside of New Haven. Proceeds of a 
$1 admission charge to the exhibition 
will benefit The Association in Fine 
Arts of Yale University. 

That so many highly skilled silver- 
smiths were producing handsome wares 
in an early period of our national life 
may be attributed to the need for tangi- 
ble resources when banks did not exist. 
Silver could be stored as wealth. 

The earliest of the New England and 
Dutch craftsmen followed their Euro- 
pean traditions; but gradually diverse 
European styles became amalgamated 
in a definite American expression. In 
this showing one can observe the pass- 
ing from baroque, heavy ornamentation 
to the graceful simpler forms of Queen 
Anne designs. These contrast with the 
extravagant decoration that echoed the 
luxuriant standards of the court of 
Charles II. A final florescence of design 
reflects the influence of the classic re- 
vival that swept through Europe, sim- 
plicity of forms and restraint of detail 
in beadings and flutings replacing for- 
merly fashionable lavishness. Thus, the 
14 Paul Revere pieces in this show dis- 
play a height of superb craftsmanship 
and reticent design. 

Oldest exhibit in this show is a dram- 
cup (1651) by John Hull and Robert 
Sanderson. It is a small, rather crudely 
executed container, but one that owed 
its popularity to the need of the colon- 
ists to sustain the gelid atmosphere of 
a New England winter. 

Also included in this display, Jere- 
miah ‘Dummer’s earliest known punch 
bowl is decorated with an incised de- 
sign, and its rounded form is finished 
with a scalloped rim that suggests Por- 
tuguese influence. But perhaps the most 
elaborate item here is John Coney’s 
18th-century “Monteith” bowl. Heavy 
repoussé work ornamenting this piece 
and turret-like forms (intended to hold 
glasses) at its brim, make it impressive. 

There is a note of historical interest 
to some of the silverware in this dis- 
play. A tea set here was made by 
Abraham Dubois for Aaron Burr; a 
punch bowl was presented to Edward 
Tyng commemorating his capture of a 
French privateer.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


"Drawings: A Continuous Line” 


Drawings from the 15th century to the 
present are featured in Schaeffer Gal- 
lery’s current exhibition, “Drawings: A 
Continuous Line.” On view to May 16, 
the show is conceived as a visual dem- 
onstration of the timelessness of draft- 
ing arts. Representing many techniques 
and styles, these drawings nevertheless 
demonstrate a sustained and sometimes 
astonishing relationship between mas- 
ters of all centuries. 

Elegance and consciousness of the 
drawing as an expressive, finished ve- 


hicle characterize the German 15th- 
century modes. A brilliant chiaroscuro 
study by Altdorfer (ink and white 
heightening on primed green paper) 
typifies the infinitely delicate, carefully 
organized late gothic. Slightly earlier, 
Wenzel von Olmuetz—one of many 
eastern German little masters—com- 
posed his Itinerant Family. This small 
panel, primed with luminous mauve on 
which hair-fine pastel heightening mod- 
els the expressive features of the travel- 
ers, reveals extreme technical profici- 
ency in early chiaroscuro drawing. 
Transition from gothic angularity to 
renaissance modeling is seen in Hugo 
van der Goes’ meticulous pen drawing 
of Hannah and the Infant Samuel. 
Throughout the excellent German selec- 
tion here, one sees northern concern for 
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pure delineation (relying on descriptive, 
abstract qualities of line itself) as op- 
posed to southern modes of form render- 
ing which are more dependent on broad 
light and shade effects. 

Two bistre pen and wash sketches for 
murals by Tiepolo epitomize 18th - cen- 
tury Italian development of atmos- 
pheric, totally illuminated surfaces. 
Economical, exquisitely poised on the 
paper, these sketches rival “modern” ab- 
stract drawings. 

Most of the modern drawings are 
judiciously selected to suggest spiritual 
affinities with earlier works. One can 
see a vigorous bistre drawing of an 
equestrian by Géricault—which, in its 
bold technique, can be compared with a 
summary, highly abstract drawing by 
deKonninck (contemporary of Rem- 
brandt). A small Corot outdoor sketch 
can be juxtaposed with a rare water- 
color landscape by Claude. 

Among other modern offerings are 
several exquisite Cézanne pencil studies; 
a beautiful Renoir pencil sketch of a 
lithe female figure, its veiled, sil- 
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houetted effect recalling Seurat; and 
two pen sketches by Manet. Outstand- 
ing 20th-century works are Juan Gris’ 
tectonic study of a seated figure; Ma- 
tisse’s savage ink study of a nude; Paul 
Klee’s lyric jests in line, and an ex- 
quisitely finished conte -and-lead for 
Dali’s painting of Leda.—Dore ASHTON. 


Dove's Abstract Nature 


Attention has often been drawn to 
the European roots of those abstract 
movements to which so many of our 
younger painters belong. That there are 
important native roots as well is made 
clear in Downtown Gallery’s exhibition 
(to May 10) of oils painted between 
1910 and 1944 by the late Arthur G. 
Dove. 

In his small, broadly brushed land- 
scapes of 1910 (a few of which can 
hardly be distinguished—except by their 
modest size—from the work of some of 
our youngest abstract expressionists), 
Dove may have been influenced by Van 


DOVE: 


Sunset 


Gogh, Cézanne and the fauves. A little 
later the influence of Redon (and of 
Ryder) is suggested. At any rate some- 
thing encouraged him in a more mysti- 
cal apprehension of nature. Meanwhile, 
as his own personality began to shape 
his art, the influence of the Southwest 
—the land itself, the pueblos, the In- 
dians—superseded that of the Euro- 
peans. Long before he painted Alfir’s 
Delight in 1929, he had developed a 
formal vocabulary, a color, and a con- 
tent which are distinctively his own 
and quite un-European. 

Dove’s eye traveled between earth 
and sky, and what he saw he saw in 
terms of cosmic processes. His vision 
Dawn No. 2, painted in 1932, suggests 
an atomic explosion filling the sky with 
concentric cloud rings which expand 
from a black and white nucleus. In 1935 
he produced some of his best paintings 
in this vein. There is Storm Clouds— 
undulating bands of raw umber, pale 
yellow, jade green and maroon, from 
the center of which an unblinking eye 
stares menacingly. There is the serenely 
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majestic Naples Yellow Morning, a 
drama of great puffy boulders. Most 
extraordinary of all is Moon—a Re- 
donesque vision of a moon-tree. 

From around 1940 Dove began to 
work with more geometric (or more 
sharply defined) forms. Some of these 
late paintings—A Few Shapes; Indian 
Summer and Pink One, arrangements 
of simple flat shapes on flat grounds— 
are American Indian in feeling and par- 
ticularly in coloring. Others are almost 
non-objective. 

It is said that good artists are pro- 
phetic. Arthur Dove certainly was—to 
a rather uncanny degree. 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


A German Who Protested 


The artistic development of one of 
Germany’s most masterful expression- 
ists, Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, is illus- 
trated in a large show of works recent- 
ly imported by the Valentin Gallery 
from the Kirchner estate in Switzer- 




















































































land. On view through May 10, the show 
reviews crucial periods in Kirchner’s 
art, revealing both the vitalistic power 
of the artist’s best paintings—those of 
the early ’20s—and the tragic diminu- 
tion of his work during the period im- 
mediately preceding his suicide in 1938. 

Like so many European painters of 
the century, Kirchner was seriously af- 
fected, both physically and spiritually, 
by the first World War. And in a way, 
his entire oeuvre is a vehement protest 
against the pernicious acquiescence of 
a civilization which permits atrocity. 
Following a breakdown in 1916, he 
moved to Davos Frauenkirch, Switzer- 
land, where he remained until his death. 

Earliest among the oils in this show 
is a vertical full-length portrait of 1903. 
At that time, emerging from the static 
principles of the Secessionists, Kirch- 
ner painted with Van Gogh’s ferocity 
and Munch's pessimism. Later (in 1907, 
after he had already helped found Die 
Briicke), he painted Seated Girl—di- 
rectly influenced by Gauguin’s primi- 















tivism, and probably by the primitive 
sculpture shown at the Ethnological 
Museum in Dresden, 

Two paintings in this exhibition epi- 
tomize Kirchner’s painterly judgment, 
his keen sense of expressive form and 
his einfiihlung. Quarry at Wildboden, 
1923, displays a highly personal use of 
shapes and color—opaque planes of pure 
color describing both light and shadow. 

The other important painting here is 
Modern Bohemia, 1924. More directly 
expressive of the period, this oil com- 
bines both critical satire and astute, 
sympathetic observation. In a prepos- 
terously cluttered room, a nude, a poet, 
a histrionic woman and a young man 
deeply engrossed in a book, form a 
curiously segmented group, related only 
by pictorial structure. 

The power evidenced in paintings of 
the early ’20s is curiously absent in 
Kirchner’s last period. A revealing view 
of a Swiss valley, probably of 1935, 
shows his once-pure color dissipated in 
fumbling, garish areas. Towering moun- 
tains seem to have smothered the ailing 
artist’s sensibility.—Dore ASHTON. 


“All Sorts of Wonderful Events" 


The art of Joan Miro is many sided. 
It has its audaciously playful aspect. 
It is sometimes largely decorative. It 
can be grotesque and rather savage, 
rather terrible. The oils, watercolors 
and pastels on exhibit through May at 
the Pierre Matisse Gallery illustrate, 
but do not stress, these aspects. This 
is a first-rate exhibition of work that 
is new to New York, and in it we see 
Miro as a lyrical poet—sometimes gay, 
often whimsical. In the best paintings 
he is also tender, beauty-struck, and 
perhaps a little sad. 

In this work Miro celebrates the 
beauty that is sometimes sensed, quiet- 
ly and momentarily, in man’s relations 
with nature. His titles are significant: 
Women, Birds and Stars; The Birth of 
the Day; Person Before the Sun; The 
Cry of the Gazelle at Dawn. These are 
not fanciful titles; they are literal. 

There is drama in this work. In the 
large mural painting in 1933 it is a 
choreographic drama of black, white 
and ocher shapes—arabesque and vague- 
ly human—whirling about in space. 
The subdued color and the mysterjous- 
ness of this painting induce a sober 
mood; one remains detached and watch- 
ful. But in the pastel-gouache-and-ink 
paintings of a “personage’’—a_ thick, 
black, looping brushstroke — standing 
alone before a dazzle of sunlight or 
moonlight, the drama is quick and con- 
tagious. A sense of excitement, of 
heightened consciousness, is communi- 
cated. And certainly there is nothing 
obscure about the experience celebrated 
here. Anyone who has ever found him- 
self alone in the country at dawn, or 
at full-moonrise on a clear night, must 
have experienced something of the feel- 
ing which informs these pictures. 

Since these are paintings of inner 
experiences, of feelings released in the 
painter by his response to nature, there 
are—appropriately—no illusions of per- 
spective. Instead there is a feeling of 
limitless space in which all sorts of 
wonderful events take place. 

It is in the 1951 oils that Mird’s 
lyricism is keenest—and curiously mel- 
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Miro: L’aréte rouge transperce les 
plumes bleues de Voiseau au pdle bec. 


ancholy. If in recent years Mir6é some- 
times produced blandly decorative im- 
provisations, he now seems to have re- 
covered his ability to project strong 
feeling. The 1951 oils may mark the 
beginning of a new phase. 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Klee Beneath the Surface 


In only a few of the Paul Klee oils, 
watercolors and drawings on view this 
month at the New Art Circle is the art- 
ist at his best. However, the selection 
is unusually comprehensive and pro- 
vides some lessons of importance for 
artists—perhaps for American artists in 
particular, Apparently Klee never lost 
his sense of self—which is not the same 
as saying that he was not afraid of be- 
ing himself. Like Picasso, Klee invented 
(or adopted) many different styles and 
techniques, but whatever the means and 
whatever the success of an individual 
work, the results are almost always 
uniquely his. 

Among the more characteristic sub- 
jects and styles in this show are a 
pointillist mosaic of a rocky coastline; 
perspective drawings of a crystal world, 
and a panorama of silent, cube-like 
houses seen obliquely and from above 
—a view quite frequent in a land of 
mountains and valleys. 

One of the most successful water- 
colors is a curiously Japanese impres- 
sion in grey and umber of an excava- 
tion site—a forest of fluttering leaves 
seen by moonlight through large trans- 
parent boulders. Under Klee’s hand the 
scene acquires an air of mystery and 
a metaphysical overtone, for though he 
was an acute observer of nature’s sur- 
face, Klee was much more interested in 
the operations of principles hidden be- 
neath the surface. It was with essences, 
with primordial forces that he was con- 
cerned—serious matters indeed, but he 
dealt with them gently and whimsically 
because he was that kind of man. 

In studying his varied techniques it 
becomes plain that for Klee, the means 
of painting were never the end. Means 
had to express something else, some 
concept. Colors, tensions, etc., were de- 
termined by that concept. As a result, 
mood in Klee’s paintings is focused and 
specific. In this respect he was like a 
good poet.—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 
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VIRGINIA BANKS: This is a second 
show. Miss Banks has changed and 
grown. In tonality and sometimes in color 
her earlier paintings suggest the art of 
the Northwest Coast Indian—and so do 
the screeching birds they depict. Now, 
however, other influences are suggested 
—Tobey, Klee, Mark Rothko as he was 
five or six years ago, and the landscape 
of the Near East. 

In this new work, there is a constant 
suggestion of the intangible, the sub- 
liminal. Humor and secret vision are 
curiously blended. There are ambiguous 
forms as insubstantial as a mirage: a 
floating city of pearl and crystal (the 
artist calls this painting A Cat Walks 
Through the Grass); a snowy owl on 
a salmon pink field, flanked by strange 
red and green plants. 

Because the elusive and poetic do not 
destroy the firm organization of her 
paintings—as is so often the case—Vir- 
ginia Banks is an artist worth watch- 
ing. (Grand Central Moderns, to May 
17.)—J. F. 


STEVE MUNNO: In his first U.S. one- 
man show, this young painter exhibits 
oils which might refer to Henry Mil- 
ler’s cosmological eye. Most of these 
large compositions are filled with 
round, enclosed forms, close to the pic- 
ture plane and reminiscent Egyptian 
primitive works. Moody color and 
formal suggestions of suns, moon, runic 
stones and craters are evocative. 

There is some redundancy of shape 
in several of Munno’s !arge panels. But 
Number Six departs daringly in pre- 
senting careening, roller-coaster space 
bounded by brilliant, full-valued color. 
Munno’s most recent painting—a large 
subdued composition of myriad com- 
partments divided by slightly tilted 
verticals—seems to be an incongruous 
fusion of Mondrian and de Kooning. 
(Artists, to May 15.)—D. A. 


HANS ERNI: A draftsman of fantastic 
versatility and skill, a man whose work 
has been exhibited in some of Europe’s 
leading galleries and museums, the Swiss 
Erni is not too well known here. He 
makes his debut at a new gallery which 
will show the work of men who share 
Erni’s belief that today industry and its 
advertising agencies take the place of 
the Renaissance patron, and that through 
commercial channels the artist can 
reach—and influence—the greatest num- 
ber of people. 

Paintings, etchings, lithographs and 
posters—not always his best—give some 
idea of Erni’s technical facility. Picasso 
(as illustrator of Greek mythology) and 
certain phases of surrealism are the 
dominant influences. Because he is ex- 
tremely eclectic, it is hard to determine 
what Erni himself has to say; one en- 
joys his performance as one enjoys mu- 
sical virtuosity. 

In his paintings he is concerned with 
time and duration. Watch-parts, mathe- 
matical space projections, plaster casts, 
and complex linear arabesques are set 
floating on a neutral ground or are 
superimposed on a landscape. The paint- 
ings are as smooth, as immaculate, as 
airbrush work—and rather lifeless. When 
they come to life, it is because of a 
strong erotic overtone. 











In this show Erni is at his best in 
posters and in Picassoid lithographs of 
Europa. He has much more feeling for 
line and graphic media than for paint, 
and his lithographs are sketched eco- 
nomically, boldly or with feathery grace. 
(Stephan Lion, to May 14.)—J.F. 


LEO MICHELSON: A painter of great 
skill with many years of search behind 
him, Michelson is concerned with the 
monumental in these paintings of Paris, 
Amsterdam, Venice and New York. He 
paints cathedrals, palaces and skyscrap- 
ers not as an architectural realist would, 
but to evoke a vision of sun-drenched, 
color-swept splendor. He is a lyrical 
expressionist, a poet of the city. 

Michelson splatters and scrubs patches 
of rainbow color on the white canvas, 
layer upon layer, until a brilliant mist 
is achieved, a chromatic world that 
seems to exist independently all around 
the buildings. But there is nothing 
vague about these paintings. The art- 
ist’s use of line assures that. It is an 
etcher’s line, jet black, incisive, biting 
through the iridescent colors. 

It might be objected that Michelson 
uses color as a graphic artist rather 
than as a painter, but he uses it as he 
does partly to preserve a dramatic 
sketchy quality, partly to create a vi- 
brating sensation of light and color 
penetrating and irradiating the stone of 
buildings. 

These are the paintings of a lyrical 
intellectual —a type once monopolized 
by Paris and now beginning to appear 
in New York. (Fine Arts Associates, to 
May 10.)—J. F. 


INVITATION TO SOUTH AMERICA: 
At the invitation of two major South 
American museums, this vanguard 
American gallery has selected for ex- 
hibition in South America six examples 
by each of its painters and five by its 
two sculptors. Part of this exhibition, 
which will travel to the Museo de Arte 
Moderno in Rio de Janeiro, and the 
Instituto de Arte Moderno in Buenos 
Aires, is now on view at the gallery. 
Highlights in the exhibition include 
Robert Motherwell’s small Interior With 
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Nude, a highly illuminated abstraction; 
Adolph Gottlieb’s portentous Oracle, 
and Hans Hofmann’s playful Unicorn. 
Sculptors David Hare and Ibram Las- 
saw show typical works—Hare, a hu- 
morous metal Woman With Bird in Her 
Hair, and Lassaw, an elaborate vertical 
maze. (Kootz, to May 10.)—D.A. 


KENNETH CALLAHAN: A painter of 
visions and archetypal dreams, a de- 
scendant of Blake, of Michelangelo and 
Rodin, Callahan seems closest now to 
Tobey and Watkins. 


Callahan sees the universe as a crys- 
talline place of great rocks and chasms, 
of ledges high in the mountains or far 
out in space. In his more abstract paint- 
ings, white lines reminiscent of Tobey’s 
“white writing” are used to divide space 
into prisms and boxes. Gods and god- 
desses, perhaps, sages and primordial 
heroes on horseback are clustered in 
groups or coffined in the bare rock. As 
they twist and struggle or go quietly 
about their lives, they seem to be set- 
ting the patterns of life for man and 
nature. 


But the problems raised by combining 
abstract and figurative elements are 
not solved in Callahan’s paintings. Fur- 
thermore there is an effect of repeti- 
tiousness, and the paintings lack the 
power and mystery of the things to 
which they refer. 

In his superb, very Chinese drawings 
—a few of which are also shown—this 
unfortunate disparity between concep- 
tion and execution disappears, In fact 
one feels sure the Sung masters would 
have nodded approvingly, so perceptive- 
ly observed and exquisitely executed are 
these impressions of the mountains of 
the Pacific Northwest. (Maynard Walk- 
er, to May 7.)—J. F. 


GROUP: Eight painters and two sculp- 
tors are represented in this exhibition, 
and at least half of them are seen at 
their best. This is certainly the case 
with Weldon Kees who shows Creole, 
a darkly handsome black and brown 
composition—black scattered like clumps 
of Spanish moss over an expanse of 
leathery brown. Alfred Russell sets a 
kaleidoscopic mandala whirling on the 
canvas, using colors of the rainbow 
chopped into short bands. Philip Guston 
creates a poetry of northern desolation 
with the simplest of means—a few 
traces of red glimmering on a waste of 
pale grey, like a tiny arctic settlement. 


Vicente, Brooks and Crampton are 
characteristically represented, but Reg- 
inald Pollock and Seymour Franks seem 
to be under the spell of Matisse and 
deKooning, respectively. Louise Bour- 
geois and James Rosati are the sculp- 
tors, and Miss Bourgeois’ Memling Dawn 
is an excellent example of her work. 
(Peridot, to May 17.)—J. F. 


MORTON DIMONDSTEIN: Winner of 
the 1951 ACA contest for a first one- 
man show, recently a GI Bill student in 
Mexico, Dimondstein makes a promising 
debut with oil, lacquer and vinylite 
paintings. 

It is the life of the proletariat which 
interests this artist; the land itself pro- 
vides a dramatic backdrop. He paints 
workers, people milling in a_ public 
square, mothers and children. He is a 
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first-rate reporter—not a propagandist. 
He is also a thoughtful painter whose 
paintings are often effective on a purely 
esthetic level. 

Dimondstein draws vigorously and 
economically, with an eye for posture 
and for the fit of clothing. Designs are 
strongly interlocked—the handling of 
crowds and the placement of buildings 
is especially notable. Color is disciplined 
—earth colors and greyed tones pre- 
dominating. 

Mexico has a gaudy side which Di- 
mondstein tries to capture in Festival 
of San Miguel, but here he is less con- 
vincing. He is much more successful 
with smoky, twilit effects as in Brick 
Kiln, and with the slightly somber, quiet 
drama of everyday life. (ACA, to May 
17.)—J. F. 


ROBERT ROCHE: Through his penetra- 
tion of character, this artist presents 
personalities rather than caricatures or 
types in a series of small portraits. 
In these portraits, one finds a con- 
centrated vision of each sitter, an ines- 
capable impression that composition 
was suggested by bodily gesture con- 
sonant with mental habit. In all, there 
is evidenced the artist’s grasp of form 
and his ability to give it solidity. 

Many of the subjects are deliberately 
amusing, human pretensions and posi- 
tion being wittily contrasted with actu- 
al character. Yet the wit is never 
mordant. It is rather a subtle under- 
lining of a faithful likeness. (Rehn, 
to May 11.)—M. B. 


JAMES GRUNBAUM: This debut exhi- 
bition of paintings»indicates that the 
artist has been. experimenting with 
ideologies of expression. Pure, bright 
color in sharply contrasted notes brings 
vibrance to all the work. Lightness 
and surety of touch are evidenced 
throughout. 

Grunbaum’s fantasies suggest an in- 
ner symbolism of content. Thus, in 
Two Men, one head is superimposed on 
the other, both being given a differing 
impression of malevolence. 


In the watercolor, Orchid, two large 
triangles of deep red are joined in 
fluent movement and surrounded by 
interwoven red streamers, with a man’s 
sinister head and shoulders below them. 
something of the diversity of the artist’s 





researches may be indicated by the de- 
tails of the flaunting triangles, decora- 
tive suggestions of gothic, renaissance 
and Oriental arts. 

This is a debut in which the original- 
ity of the artist and his command of 
resources give promise of his later 
work. (Durlacher, to May 18.)—M. B. 


MARGARET YARD TYLER: This artist 
set herself a difficult task and has suc- 
ceeded in it felicitously: she has painted 
these spontaneous life-size portraits of 
children of United Nations International 
School. The purpose of the showing— 
which has been endorsed by members of 
UN delegations and secretariat, as well 
as by public leaders—is to contribute 
to the unity, peace and integration of 
nations of the world. 

Miss Tyler’s medium, pastel, seems 
especially adapted to represent the 
freshness of her youthful sitters. She 
has avoided many pitfalls such as pretti- 
fying her subjects in saccharine present- 
ments. Quite naturally the picturesque- 
ness of native costumes here achieves 
decorative effects, yet costumes are not 
stressed unduly. 

After this local showing, the portraits 
will be displayed throughout the United 
States and in other countries, prior to 
installation in a permanent gallery. 
(Grand Central, Vand., to May 3.) 

—M. B. 


JOHN TAYLOR ARMS: In these draw- 
ings reaching from 1919 to 1951, this 
notable printmaker’s fine observation 
and unfailing sense of design are ap- 
parent throughout. It is design which 
harmoniously includes intricacy of de- 
tail and breadth of patterned masses. 

Arms’ pencil drawings—sketches for 
prints—make especial appeal, for they 
reveal that “first fine rapture” of im- 
pact of the thing seen. It is remarkable 
that these almost impalpable drawings 
possess such definite suggestion of sub- 
stance and texture. 

Pen and ink drawings here are more 
pictorial in their play of light and 
shadow, in their wealth of differing tex- 
tures, and in their complete summing 
up of a theme. (Kennedy, to May 10.) 

—M. B. 


JOE WOLINS: Themes from Moussorg- 
sky have inspired this group of oils. 
Wolins has not attempted to make illus- 
trations for the Russian composers’ 
chromatic compositions, but tries instead 
to paint visual counterparts. Ranging 
from a gay Georgian to a sober ortho- 
dox church mood, these semi-abstract 
paintings have a pleasing authenticity of 
emotion. 

Among the best paintings in the group 
are two called Homage to Moussorgsky. 
In one the composer seriously contem- 
plates two symbolic dancing figures 
painted in deep blues, and related by 
means of flattening and_ distortion. 
Wolins captures both grandiose sol- 
emnity and unfettered joy characteristic 
of Russian music in his work. (Contem- 
porary Arts, to May 16.)—D.A. 


SALVATORE GRIPPI: In his first one- 
man show, Salvatore Grippi shows vig- 
orous abstract expressionist oils of nude 
figures, sometimes in a classical con- 
text or grouped on a beach. 

Grippi’s earlier paintings are linear 
montages of buildings and figures de- 
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fined by ribbons of strong color on a 
white ground, Line is sometimes fluid, 
sometimes jagged and broken. It is 
rather facile work, and the newer paint- 
ings are much more interesting. 

In The Death of the Niobids series 
and in Bacchanale various styles are 
woven together with evident feeling 
and understanding. Dominant influence 
is that of deKooning—with Léger, Beck- 
mann and Matta in the background. 
These are crowded, carefully con- 
structed paintings, in which a rough, 
sketchy quality is preserved. Frag- 
mentary figures, buttocks and breasts 
are outlined with strong, sensual relish. 
But Grippi could afford to use color 
more generously. 

There is talent, taste and energy here 
—perhaps still insufficiently channeled 
by a personal vision. (Truman Co., to 
May 17.)—J. F. 


KAY SAGE: In her current exhibition of 
paintings, the artist continues to present 
the mysterious world of her creation in 
which, under immeasurable horizons, 
solid forms rise abruptly in staccato 
movement against “faery seas forlorn” 
of eerie hues. In this recent work, how- 
ever, Miss Sage displays greater sim- 
plicity and richer content. It is partly 
because of an increased wealth of color 
that these canvases convey a subtle 
emotional appeal. Light continues to be 
an important factor, never traceable to 
any source but magically illuminating 
some surfaces and diffusing a muted 
splendor throughout the canvases. 
Elegance and precision—synomyns in 
this work—bring a remarkable sense of 
grandeur, a majesty in which there is 
no pretension. The artist’s strange cos- 
mos is just tangential to our known 
world, but excells it in magnificence of 
effect. (Viviano, to May 10.)—M.B. 


GEORGE CONSTANT: Constant ex- 
plains his own work by contrasting the 
quality of national sincerity in the 
ancient Greek, the early Christian, and 
certainly the Gothic artist, with the 
later Renaissance artist who painted a 
head of Christ for the fame or money 
it would bring. Possessed of a private 
world, he seeks to express its cosmogra- 
phy in terms of the human figure com- 
pressed into a geometric solidity. He 
speaks of love in the universe, but in 
a broad sense—love of man for woman, 
also the love of a crystal for light. 

Such private symbolism is dangerous 
in painting. Often the spectator cannot 
read the symbols, as he might not be 
able to read a message in a foreign 
language, and communion between art- 
ist and audience is denied. But Constant 
often succeeds magnificently in trans- 
mitting his esoteric message. 

In the large Departure of the Moon, 
geometric figures are cramped into two 
disks superimposed on the arc of a third. 
The disks make for measured move- 
ment, the figures within them for sta- 
bility. Color is eerie and moon-like, a 
juxtaposition of intense but very sub- 
dued violet, aqua, and gold. The result 
is a statement of great impact, of al- 
most epic proportions—a message that 
could be articulated only through the 
medium of color, 

This Greek-born artist, with the ex- 
perience of 30 years of painting and 
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exhibiting behind him, is making a sin- 
cere and valuable contribution to Amer- 
ican art. (Borgenicht, to May 17.)—C. R. 


SEONG MOY: In Moy’s current exhibi- 
tion there are several ink wash on rice 
paper drawings. Broad strokes, straight 
or undulant, parallel or chopped across 
and around each other, they suggest 
wave patterns, wheels and ornamental 
iron-work. The effect is repetitious, 
evokes little and signifies less. Nor, 
despite popular opinion, is there any 
meaningful connection between this 
kind of work and Chinese calligraphy. 

Moy’s gouaches are more interesting. 
Some are rather close to Miré, but re- 
cently Moy has begun to work with kite 
shapes and with semi-abstract dancing 
figures which seem to trail long kimono 
sleeves as they whirl about, black 
against bright yellow and flaming red, 
or among webs of black, white and blue. 
At his best the artist achieves a feeling 
of solemn archaic ritual that is rather 
impressive in a secularized age, (New 
Gallery, to May 17.)—J.F. 


JOHN WELLS: Paintings in this Eng- 
lish artist’s first U. S. showing reveal 
highly personal conceptions and an 
ability to express them in an individual 
artistic idiom. Objective forms are 
often the bases of his designs, but are 
given abstract relations. The early 
paintings are simplified in design and 
carried out in pale hues; recent ones 
often possess areas of intense color. 
The poetical titles of these canvases 
are substantiated by their lyrical de- 
velopment in which sentiment, but never 
sentimentality, is apparent. 

The interposition of triangular and 
rectangular planes with the basic forms 
sometimes arrests a flux of movement, 
or again increases it. Color on these 
canvases is discreetly used to give sub- 
stance to some of the forms in con- 
trast to the impalpability of others 
adjacent to them. (Durlacher, to May 
18.)—M. B. 


NICOLAI CIKOVSKY: “Though I work 
from nature and am guided in choice 
of subject chiefly by the lyrical and 
poetical, my paintings are always made 
in the studio where I endeavor to re- 
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solve all the elements into a work of 
art. Color relation, contrast of struc- 
tural design, changes in sky and clouds, 
all have strong appeal. Spectacular or 
sensational elements do not interest me, 
preferring as I do intimate subjects that 
I see and have contact with in every- 
day life—fishing, houses, gardens . 

parks and streets. . . . Purely formal 
exercises in line, texture, etc., do not 
dominate my concept of painting. .. .” 


The above quotation, from the artist’s 
foreword to his catalogue, is a good 
summation of his recent painting. Land- 
scapes included among these 31 can- 
vases strike one as being executed with 
the most pleasure. Still-lifes, and figure 
pieces with models obviously posed 
among fashionable studio props are per- 
haps done with an eye to the public 
taste. They are all top quality exam- 
ples of polite painting. (A.A.A., to May 
10.)—C. R. 


ENRICO DONATI: This artist employs 
varied brushwork and many resources 
of pigment in carrying out his can- 
vases, several of which represent cos- 
mic upheavals threatening to engulf 
the world and reach to the very heav- 
ens. The paintings seem to have no 
particular structure, although dotted 
lines of direction and sharp linear pat- 
terns often suggest paths of movement. 
Areas of crusted black lace-work, heavy 
impasto surfaces, or the eruption of a 
gleaming white mass into a darkened 
world bring startling effects. 

While titles are generally capricious 
—perhaps fortunately cryptic—a few 
display affinity with the subject mat- 
ter. For example, Self-Born, showing 
a cluster of small raised forms on a 
spreading area of orange cut by heavy 
black arcs, is an imaginative concep- 
tion that may well represent the nuc- 
lear origin of primitive life, a sort of 
parthogenesis. (Iolas, to May 4.)—M. B. 


AUDREY BULLER: Exact perspective, 
accurate local color, and a wealth of 
textured detail in these 14 oils help 
make this an exhibition of uncommon 
charm. Photographic in execution, the 
paintings are saved from the brittleness 
of illustration by a softness of color and 
handling, and tasteful selection in com- 
position. It is this softness, however— 
compare Miss Buller’s loaf of bread with 
Dali’s—that robs them of the startling 
efficacy of trompe-Voeil. 

In Morning Glories, subject — pale 
blossoms, a rough stump, a shell, and a 
small live snake for added interest— 
tasteful arrangement and color add up 
to a picture of great appeal. 

Canadian by birth and training, Miss 
Buller also studied in England and at 
the League with Kenneth Hayes Miller. 
(Amer.-British, to May 10.)—C. R. 


SCULPTURE GROUP: The current Na- 
tional Association of Women Artists ex- 
hibition of member’s sculpture is hand- 
somely installed. Variety of material 
and form in the pieces included give 
the exhibition as a whole considerable 
interest. There is a range from loose 
realism to. cubist-type abstract, and a 
few pieces are frankly experimental. 
In the latter category is Isabel Case 
Borgatta’s Theseus and the Minotaur, 
utilizing root forms, and Anita Wesch- 
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ler’s driftwood-and-pebble Fair Harbor. 
Helen Wilson's Meditation, in a material 
resembling vari-colored cement, sug- 
gests a trapped insect. 

Joan Zimet’s tastefully designed 
carved mahogany pieces; D. Menzes 
Goldman's bone-like Lines and Planes; 
Barbara Lekberg’s attenuated Dancers; 
pieces by Ellen Key-Oberg and Louise 
Nevelson are good examples of the ab- 
stracted figure. 

Among the realistic work, Dorothea 
Greenbaum’s Beetle on a Leaf suggests 
Egyptian relief, and examples in various 
media by Linton, Nancy Dryfoos, Mag- 
net Knapp, Clara Fasano, Kermah Kall- 
man, and Sybil Kennedy do credit to 
the group. (Argent, to May 3.)—C. R. 


EMIL GANSO: These oils and water- 
colors reveal the artist’s ability to trans- 
mute visual experience into pictorial ex- 
pression, rescuing from the chaos of 
nature a coherent scheme. A _ poetic 
note distills from his landscape can- 
vases. The sound structure of their de- 
signs takes into account the movements 
of terrain, the outcropping of rocky 
ledges, the bristling compactness of 
thickets, or the tremulous silhouette of 
a single tree against a complex back- 
ground, Held in a rhythmic sequence of 
planes, everything takes its proper place 
in an unbroken unity of texture. 
Ganso’s sensitive perception of the 
mot juste—which leads him to omit frit- 
tering detail—is illustrated in Spring 
Landscape, with its harmonious cCo- 
ordination of forms, its structural solid- 
ity, its deft interposition of intervals 
and its subtle adjustment of balance. 
Color in Ganso’s paintings seems con- 





ditioned by mood, varying under dif- 
fering degrees of luminosity but never 
reaching assertiveness. 

Happily the show includes three 
paintings of nudes—figures that pos- 
sess actual grandeur in their solidity 
of forms, yet are vibrant with sensuous 
life. The luscious textures of flesh of 
these nudes and their grace of bodily 
gesture are enclosed in contours sug- 
gesting the entire volume. Broad model- 
ing within these contours brings a sense 
of the movement of interior planes. 
(Ganso, to May 7.)—M. B. 


MOLLY GUION: Sponsored by the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor and other promi- 
nent English names, this exhibition of 
21 portraits celebrates the pageantry 
and pomp of British military costume. 

Done from life during trips abroad, 
these portraits are colorful, accurate, 
and authentic. They are also reminis- 
cent of Rembrandt in composition of 
lighting, details of heraldic uniforms 
emerging in bold relief against dark 
backgrounds. Amid the glitter of hel- 
mets and trumpets, the heavy embroid- 
ery of picturesque costumes is depicted 
in colorful detail. A single exception is 
a notable portrait of Churchill—one of 
the few in contemporary dress. 

This is fashionable portrait painting of 
striking skill in an exhibition that every 
student of that art should see. (Grand 
Central, to May 10.)—C.R. 


CARAVAN GROUP: Most of these 50 
small oils by members of the Caravan 
Artists are expressionist in approach, 
but rather heavy-handed in execution 
and crude in color. Exceptions are Helen 
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Protas’ Cousin Margaret, and Michael 
Ross’ three competent abstractions. Sub- 
jects included are largely still-life and 
figure compositions, many of the latter 
being symbolic in nature. (Caravan, to 
May 2.)—C.R. 


DAVID SEGEL: A young Chicagoan who 
has been studying in Paris with Léger, 
David Segel makes his New York debut 
with a group of cleanly painted oils in 
which objects are rearticulated as flat 
geometric patterns. 

At present, Segel is trying various 
disciplines, but generally he seems 
surest of himself with the post-cubist 
idiom employed in his still-lifes. These 
are carefully deliberated paintings in 
which the segmented shapes of fruit and 
furniture, in handsome color combina- 
tions, are interlocked on a neutral back- 
ground. It is painting which has some 
of the bright clarity of Léger, some of 
the chic decorative appeal that is one 
characteristic of much. Paris art. To this 
Segel adds an American spaciousness. In 
The Performers he also adds a strong 
feeling of isolation, of loneliness. (Van 
Diemen-Lilienfeld, to May 17.)—J. F. 


GEORGE CERNY: Stone carving is slow 
work, and more than 10 years have 
gone into the production of Cerny’s 
third exhibition. It is a handsome and 
rewarding show. Twenty large pieces 
are augmented by about 14 smaller 
wood carvings. Hard stones, granites 
and veined marbles are used to great 
advantage, both as to material and 
form. In the finished, polished work, 
awareness of the block is lost, but form 
is solidly contained within each of the 
compositions. 

Realism is the keynote, with the hu- 
man figure either developed in softly 
rounded, expanded forms, or attenuated 
in subtly graceful poses. In an interest- 
ing variation on the mother and child 
theme, as in other granite pieces, ten- 
dency is toward extreme simplification. 

The sculptor is more at home in 
major stone works than in smaller 
wood carvings. In a large walnut Re- 
clining Nude, however, deep undercut- 
ting gives excitement to the play of 
light and detail. And in the recent Bird 
Form and Torso in Abstract pure form 
is developed with taste and understand- 
ing. (Sculpture Center, to May 9.) 

—C. R. 


HELEN BELING: Although she works 
in a variety of sculpture media, Miss 
Beling is most successful in wood. Her 
sturdy image, The Embrace, emerges 
from a solid walnut block, suggesting 
intimacy, strength and tenderness. 

Where Miss Beling handles smoothly 
finished materials such as plaster and 
marble, she tends to disguise or combat 
the power of the material itself. In such 
pieces as Ineluctable Modality, or Fish 
Form, impact is weakened by excessive- 
ly soft, curving surfaces. (Heller, to 
May 3.)—D. A. 


ALEXANDRA PREGEL: Jerusalem, its 
medieval walls seen over the rifle of a 
helmeted soldier; a shepherd in Galilee, 
and other subjects resulting from a 
recent trip to Israel make up half the 
22 works in this painter’s third exhibi- 
tion. Among the other paintings still- 
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lifes of fruits and flowers predominate. 
More deliberate in execution, the lat- 
ter demonstrate uncommon skill. 

In Metal and Glass, color is inte- 
grated with drawing and detail is sub- 
dued to achieve an authentic visual 
record. But in the simpler arrangements 
of Apples on a Green Cloth and Cher- 
ries something more than realism is 
attained—something of the charm of 
the subject. In a thin, dry technique, 
these paintings tend toward a poetic 
romanticism of considerable appeal. 
(Milch, to May 10.)—C.R. 


BEN NORRIS: This artist, chairman of 
the art department of the University of 
Hawaii, is showing paintings of Hawai- 
ian scenes—-not veracious records of 
landscapes so much as seizures of their 
salient character in vivid abstract de- 
signs. There is a sense of rampant life 
throughout these canvases, a pulsating 
of lush vegetation. Sweeping curves, 
thrusting verticals, an upward surge of 
intricate, impinging planes through 
which some flaunting growth asserts it- 
self, convey the impression of a strange, 
exotic land. 

Color appears apposite to the details 
of these pictures. Scarlet boled trees, 
an ogival opening in a dark forest which 
gleams with translucency of pale green, 
an unexpected touch of blue at the edge 
of a canvas are some of the elements 
that heighten effects. (Passedoit, to 
May 17.)—M. B. 


JIM MEADE: There is a case in point 
for young painters in this first one-man 
show. In his later canvases the artist 
has attempted to “go modern.” Results, 
judged on a professional level, are just 
about as bad as they can be. Paintings 
such as Family and Dead Bull are char- 
acterized by meaningless. distortion, 
crudely geometric composition, and an 
amateurish paint quality in either flat 
areas outlined by black zig-zags, or in 
a heavy-handed stippling. 

And it is a shame, for Meade can 
paint, as demonstrated in the earlier 
canvases included, notably Hallway II 
and Harlequin, Shirt, and Paper Hat. 
In a “realistic’’ manner, his sense of 
composition and pattern is excellent, 
with sound draftsmanship, beautiful 
color harmonies, and expert brushwork. 

It isn’t easy to “go modern.” By now, 
too many people know the difference. 
(Creative, to May 10.)—C. R. 


JEAN POUGNY: These paintings—prin- 
cipally of groups on a seashore—possess 
a wide gamut of muted colors and rich 
textures. In the impression they afford 
of not being built up so much as having 
flowed gently over the canvas in tapes- 
tried designs, they resemble Persian 
miniatures. 

Although the paintings are small, 
they include many figures so ably re- 
lated in scale that they never seem 
crowded. Light is never insistent, yet 
percolates throughout the scenes, catch- 
ing up here the sharp vermilion of a 
chair, the blue-green of the sea, the 
rosy flush of sun-warmed sands. (Knoed- 
ler, to May 10.)—M. B. 


CLAIRE MAHL: Though the people in 
her paintings are not individualized but 
function primarily as elements of de- 
sign, Claire Mahl, a San Franciscan 
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making her New York debut, favors a 
certain type. Her people are fat, simple, 
smiling. In the articulation of their 
bodies, and because of the vacant smiles 
they all wear, they resemble huge 
grotesque dolls. 

In this work, composition is spacious; 
color is light and strong; shapes are 
simplified. But too often Miss Mahl’s 
subject matter is so grotesque, so ob- 
trusive, that it becomes difficult to look 
at the paintings simply as paintings. 
Since—basically—subject matter is only 
incidental in this artist’s approach, her 
most successful paintings are those in 
which the process of abstraction is car- 


ried one step further. (ACA, to May 
17.) —J. F. 


JOSEPH JEFFERS DODGE: Luscious 
nudes people Dodge’s world of roof- 
tops, of forest streams, or of wrecked 
buildings. Warm sunshine bathes them 
as they practice on musical instruments, 
recline on a grassy bank, or walk away 
together into the woods, It is a world 
of youth in which impersonal figures 
are impersonally described—a world of 
texture and detail. 

Dodge achieves trompe-l’oeil effects 
in Palpable and Mute, a still-life that 
demonstrates his painting, as such, at 
its best. Here comparative simplicity al- 
lows for a romantic quality that a 
wealth of accuracy and detail over- 
shadows in Dodge’s elaborate figure 
compositions. (Wildenstein, to May 14.) 

—C. R. 
GROUP: This is a diversified show of 
modestly priced paintings, most of them 
romantic realist or expressionist, a few 
surrealist, and one non-objective. Not 
all are of professional caliber; some 
clearly are. Arthur Hoener’s Jugs is an 
imaginative and capably painted com- 
position in crimson and pale orange. 

One of the best paintings in the 
show is R. Quinone Vives’ non-objective 
composition of richly colored overlap- 
ping panes. Arthur Peisley’s sensitive 
portrait of a Haitian boy, painted in 
dark glossy brown on a pale ocher 
ground, is another notable inclusion. 
Lenn Kanenson and Jack Holtz are 
well represented, too. (Lynn Kottler, 
to May 15.)—J. F. 


CARVER, TURNER, MATSON: Geo- 
graphically, Mabel Carver's 15 oils 
range in subject from an Arizona ranch 
to a Byzantine chapel, with varying re- 
sults. She is at her best in France, for 
in Rouen Cathedral great shafts of light 
in the interior convey some of the mys- 
tery of Gothic architecture. 

Janet Turner is lighter in her 14 
prints (serigraph and other media) of 
pelicans, guinea hens, and domestic ani- 
mals. Here, color is soft and without 
strong contrasts. 

Greta Matson is showing 12 water- 
colors of her favorite figure subjects, 
somewhat in the manner of George 
Grosz. Her smaller, sketchier pieces are 
not as successful as her large, care- 
fully composed studies. (Pen & Brush, 
to May 10.)—C. R. 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS: Gouaches and 
a few oils painted in France, Spain and 
North Africa comprise this current 
Bemelmans’ exhibition. For Bemelmans, 
the painter, the world is a carefree, sun- 
lit place filled with palm trees, baro- 
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querie, pretty girls and amusing incon- 
gruities. His best pictures are vigorous, 
strongly colored sketches in which de- 
tails of architecture and scenery are 
picked out in black. 

He shows us Pére Lachaise Cemetery 
as it is—a veritable jungle of obelisks 
and shrines, swarming with tourists and 
helpful gendarmes. We learn that in a 
Paris cabaret it takes more than a band 
of remarkably bare, remarkably limber 
girls to distract a Frenchman from his 
apéritif and conversation. 

Someday an up-to-date guide book 
will be written, At that time Bemel- 
mans should be on hand to dispel the 
less necessary illusions. (Ferargil, to 
May 10.)—J. F. 


EPHRAIM: This artist renders Mexico 
—with accent on the life of the poor— 
in an amateur’s literal terms. He speaks 
of fishermen, net menders, Indians, and 
gay markets with obvious love and 
naive artistic daring. This show is of 
interest mostly as a personal record of 
visual impressions. (Wellons, to May 
17.)—D. A. 


A NEW DIRECTION IN AMERICAN 
ART: This recent show was presented 
with the contention that contemporary 
artists of marked technical ability and 
“an uncompromising adherence to real- 
ism” may, by stylized arrangements of 
subject matter, bridge the chasm be- 
tween modernism and traditional art. 

In Calla Lilies by Julia Bach, the un- 
usual arrangement of large waxy- 
scrolled flowers in a flat bowl reveals 
at once the sensibility of the artist to 
her subject. Maroger’s magic realism of 
forms under light in Vegetable Dish; 
the whimsical gaiety of Ernest Land’s 
Two O’Clock Shadows, practically a 
trompe Voeil; and witty still-lifes, by 
F. H. Redelius, Lodewyk Bruckman, and 
Stanley Crane display not only finished 
craftsmanship but also sensitivity to the 
implications of forms and shapes in un- 
expected relations. (Grand Central, 
Vand.)—M. B. 


HARRY JACKSON: From most of these 
large expressionist abstractions, the 
spectator derives a single sensuous, and 
almost subliminal sensation. Jackson’s 
pictorial language is deliberately limited 
to a few strong idioms. Usually work- 
ing large, he allows seemingly gratuit- 
ous areas of color to wander freely 
over the canvas eluding all formal con- 
structive synthesis. 

Jackson seems to be furiously im- 
patient. He wants to use the most 
direct means possible to evoke a direct 
response, only he seeks visceral rather 
than visual response. And thus he has 
oversimplified the communicative func- 
tion of painting. 

The gallery also exhibits a_ series 
of Jackson’s classical representational 
drawings, probably to prove that when 
he really wants to, Jackson can draw. 
(Tibor de Nagy, to May 3.)—D. A. 


MAUD MORGAN: Trained at Barnard, 
the League, and the Sorbonne, Maud 
Morgan is the wife of an abstract paint- 
er. This is her first New York show 
in four years. 

Rather loose geometry characterizes 
her 27 oils. In Levels, one of the best, 
dark blues and greens in a modified 
rectilinear composition achieve a feel- 

[Continued on page 26] 
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Dada: The Last Word 


“The Dada Painters and Poets,’ edited 
by Robert Motherwell. The Documents 
of Modern Art, Volume 8. New York: 
Wittenborn and Schultz, Inc. 432 pages, 
147 illustrations. $15.00. 


The dada movement, precursor of sur- 
realism, began in 1916 and died out by 
1920. The dadaists, primarily destruc- 
tive in their aims, led mostly by poets, 
indulged in almost every known form 
of exhibitionism and produced an assort- 
ment of poems, pictures and manifestos 
that invariably left the public in an un- 
easy frame of mind. Their perverse hu- 
mor, their renunciation of literally 
everything (including, on occasion, dada 
itself), came as a violent shock and left 
established esthetic standards in a state 
of insecurity and confusion. Today, un- 
fortunately, our knowledge of the da- 
daists is somewhat vague and scattered, 
and the details of their activities have 
been obscured by- the passing of the 
years. All of which is good reason to 
welcome this book. 

It took six years to assemble the ma- 
terial in this anthology, and the result 
is well worth the time spent. Mother- 
well’s original intention was to limit 
the book to Georges Hugnet’s articles 
from Cahiers d’Art on “The Dada Spirit 
in Painting.” But as time went on he 
enlarged its scope to include most of 
the important writings on the dada 
movement, many of them appearing 
here for the first time in English trans- 
lation. Motherwell himself has written 
an illuminating 38-page introduction. 

The main body of the book consists 
of a variety of documents including 
Hugnet’s brilliant articles, a history of 
dadaism by Richard Huelsenbeck, a 
group of seven dada manifestos by 
Tristan Tzara, as well as material by 
André Breton, Hugo Ball, Hans Arp, 
Kurt Schwitters, Gabrielle Buffet- 
Picabia and a number of others, In the 
vast collection of illustrations there are 
not only paintings and collages by the 
dada painters, but also such items as 
title pages for magazines and bulletins, 
catalogue designs, invitations, posters 
and dada objects. The concluding sec- 
tion of the book is an excellent critical 
bibliographical essay and bibliography 
compiled by Bernard Karpel, librarian 
at the Museum of Modern Art. 

Motherwell made no idle statement 
when he wrote in his preface that “it 
is not possible to read this book with- 
out a clearer image of dada forming 
in one’s mind.”—Epwarp BETTs. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


LOOKING AT PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY, a handbook by Lewis Ein- 
stein. (Washington: National Gal- 
lery of Art.) The first in a series of 
handbooks on paintings in the Na- 
tional Gallery. 
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Fifteen More Questions 
{Continued from page 11] 


is not only his best work, but one of 
the best pieces of abstract sculpture 
there is. It is in fact a major work of 
art—as original, as perfectly conceived 
and flawlessly executed as a Brancusi. 
Ferber is represented by the Burning 
Bush he made last year for a modern 
synagogue. Soldered copper, brass, lead 
and tin, this monumental work—it is 
almost 13 feet high and 8 feet wide— 
resembles a huge bouquet of sickles 
and scythes, a gigantic thorn bush. 

A major surprise of the show is a 
three-dimensional wood construction 12 
feet high, by the well-known architect 
and theoretician, Frederick Kiesler. He 
calls it Galaxy, but it might be the 
framework of a New Guinea hut or of 
an ocean-going raft. Kiesler says, “My 
sculpture is a practical sculpture. It 
is both to be lived with and within.” 
Well, it does provide a comfortable 
place to sit, and it does pique the imag- 
ination with its spiked joists, lintels, 
and uprights. 

Finally, there are Thomas Wilfred’s 
“Lumia” compositions—projected coal- 
escing forms. Wilfred is the inventor 
of the Clavilux—an organ which pro- 
duces color instead of sound. Through 
the years he has written many com- 
positions for this instrument, some of 
which have been transcribed on film. A 
great variety of effects is possible, but 
most lumia compositions suggest con- 
stantly changing cloud forms. 


Auction Calendar 


May 1 & 2 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Chinese & Japanese art, & Egyptian antiquities 
from the Gran, Collins. & other collections. 
Contains T'ang, Sung & Ming pottery & porce- 
lain, & small Chinese bronzes; Egyptian bronze, 


faience, & wood tomb figures. Exhibition open. 

May 2 & 3, 1:00 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries. Fur- 
nishings from the estate of the late Sinclair 
Lewis, including upholstered pieces. chairs, fur- 
nishings of five bedrooms & paintings by In- 
ness. J. Baptiste Pater & John Machambon. 
Exhibition current. 

May 3, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Amer- 
ican furniture, paperweights. silver & decora- 
tions from the Maurice Rubin collection. Sale 


includes a Chippendale block-front desk by J. S. 
Ingraham: a work table & tall-post bedstead 
by Samuel McIntire; & a collection of Baccarrat 
Clichy, St. Louis, & New England paperweights. 
Exhibition open. 


May 7. 8&8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Modern 
French paintings from the Benjamin E. Lévy 
estate & other owners. Featured are Corot's 


L Odalisque Sicilienne; works by Monet. Sisley. 
Pissarro: Rouault’s Femme Nue & Clown; Rus- 
sian Village—Vitebsk by Chagall: three Renoir 
still-lifes & works by Jongkind, Vilaminck & 
Utrillo. Exhibition from May 3. 


May 9 & 10, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
French furniture, decorations. paintings & rugs 
from the Benjamin E. Lévy estate. French com- 
modes, chairs, desks; two landscapes by Guardi: 
& paintings by Boucher & Proudhon: & old 
master drawings. Exhibition from May 3. 


May 13 & 14. 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
18th & 19th century French illustrated books, 
fine library sets, English literature & miniature 
books on birds & oriental art from the Gold- 
mark, Dickey, MacCracken & other collections. 
Includes two musical manuscript fragments by 
Beethoven. Exhibition from May 6. 


May 15, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. English 
18th-century furniture & decorations from the 
Michael Lewis collection, England. Includes 
desks, tables, wall sconces & oriental rugs. Ex- 
hibition from May 10. 


May 16 & 17, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
French furniture & objects of art from the 
property of Comte Philippe de La Rochefou- 
eauld. final sale. Notable paintings include 
Jupiter et Hébe by Fragonard; Boucher'’s La 
Renomée Presentant; Ualian comedians by Gil- 
lot, & works by Guys, Ollivier. Vernet, Longhi. 
Renoir & Tiepolo. Furniture includes a Louis 
XV Beauvais tapestry salon suite, a Louis XV 
bronze doré & crystal wall brackets, & two 
Louis XVI Aubusson tapestries. Exhibition from 

May 10. 














Headquarters: 
GENUINE DrY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, ING 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 
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FRAMES 
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JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 


“Everything for the Artist" 











MORILLA 


DRAWING PAPERS AND MATERIALS 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 


THE MORILLA COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 


WEW YORK 






JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 
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A MODERN VIEW 


by Ralph M. Pearson 
Merit at the Modern 


This will be an optimistic article; 
there is merit in the exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art. For instance: 

It is constructive for a museum to 
search out and display new talent or 
new directions—provided its decisions 
are based on critical insight, Thomas 
Wilfred’s Lumia, the art form of mov- 
ing light and color, is a distinguished 
example of a new direction amply 
worthy of exhibition. Also worthy is 
Herbert Ferber’s Bush in metal. 

Among the paintings the search for 
merit becomes difficult. Artists honored, 
each by an entire room, are Pollock, 
Baziotes, Tomlin, Rothko and Still. 

Pollock’s drippings of paint over huge 
canvases (up to 9 x 18 feet) have one 
virtue — authentic emotional release. 
This release, I believe, should be the 
foundation of all creative painting— 
even when its first result is chaos. On 
it an artist can resolve chaos and build 
solid structures of continuing diversity. 
Pollock, in endless repetitions, has es- 
tablished his emotional foundation but 
has not yet started, or money begun, 
to build thereon. 

Rothko and Still show excellent ex- 
amples of house painting. The largest 
work by Still, about 12 x 12 feet, is all 
in black. A one note painting it is, com- 
parable in sound to a factory whistle. 

Rothko also has large, flat, one color 
areas, but he tends to get ragged around 
the edges, as if his arm got tired. Sev- 
eral by Still break into large, quite 
sensitive space arrangements with three 
or four color notes. These, along with 
the equally sensitive three to seven 
color notes of Baziotes, demonstrate the 
early steps of the emergence from chaos, 
in one element. All painting students 
should start with just such exercises, 
but alert beginners will quickly grow 
into more complex experiences with 
more elements. 

Tomlin uses a wide brush and makes 
slashing strokes that meander and over- 
lap, piling chaos on chaos. Perhaps ad- 
venture was their original and worthy 
motivation—but repetition sterilizes. 

The less famous newcomers in this 
big showing present amorphous, vague, 
often confused and formless works; it is 
hard to find promise in them. 

The timing of this exhibition, at the 
same date as the great Cézanne show 
at the Met, is fortunate. Cézanne’s slow, 
painful mastery of the new (in our 
time) synthesis of content and form 
made possible our modern renaissance. 
Our leading artists today have learned 
and applied this synthesis. But not the 

15 at the Modern. In varying degrees 
they have discarded both the content 
and form of history and noisily started 
all over again on the long road of art. 





























































































































































































THE INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts, Teacher Training 






Degrees Accredited. Term be- 
gins June 30, 1952. 


Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 143 





Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 
May 1, 1952 




















the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west Sth street ¢ new york city e 


phone gramercy 7-3491 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmanna 


provincetown, mass. 


june—sept. 


Season 1952 SUMMER ART CLASSES 


Painting - Drawing . Etching 
Ceramics ° Encaustic 


Living quarters if desired °¢ Community kitchens 


All conveniences « June 15th through August 
Woodstock, N.Y. Write today for complete information 


TSCHACBASOV 


MAVERICK ROAD, WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 


The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing. are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it, is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art, yet today it is probably 
the least understood of all elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP Nyack, N. Y. 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


HEART OF INDIAN COUNTRY 
BEGINNERS ADVANCED 





VETERANS 
TAOS, NEW MEXICO 


WORKSHOP COURSES IN LITHOGRAPHY 


THE CONTEMPORARIES 


Margaret Lowengrund, Director 


N. Y. C.—OCT. to JUNE | SUMMER SESSION: JULY 1—-SEPT. 1 
Special Monthly Rates | WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 


LOUIS RIBAK, DIR. 





959 MAD. AVE., 
TR. 9-1980 








THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER 


ART MUSEUM 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST — ADDRESS ob) APSE 1 ee WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


ART DIGEST 


For the News in Art 
SP eee eT eT Te Ce Te ee ee Te Te 
ONE Fo 56 nwis cate ens cr dde co gapaceseeewess 
be Sind ig cre Zone SAMO ss ce sass 
[] One Year $5 [] Two Years $8 
[] Payment Enclosed Bill Me 


20 issues per year 


in provincetown 


PETER BUSA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Write: 600 Commercial St., Provincetown, Mass. 


NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 


NEW HOPE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 29 


FOR INFORMATION 


R. * McLELLAN 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


BOX 308 


SKETCH CLASSES 


on "The Enchanted Isle" 


Suwa: ¥ De OIL © WATERCOLOR © PASTEL 
UG. 30 Landscape © Portrait © Still Life 

A . Famous Guest Instructors 

Living accommodations, rooms, cottages, 

dining at the famous old Cobb’s Mill Inn. 


COBB'S MILL ART GALLERIES 
OLD MILL ROAD, ROUTE 57, WESTON—WESTPORT, CONN. 
Before June 1: 

Mrs. John Elliot, Nat’! Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Pk., N. Y. 3 


ESTEBAN 


VICENTE 


HIGHFIELD ART WORKSHOP 
falmouth, cape cod, mass. 
classes in drawing and painting—VJune 30- Sept. 6 
write—patriciaterheun © 35 charles st.,n. y.c. 14 


YLAND 


—— 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


ELIAS NEWMAN 


Will Teach Painting July 1 to Sept. 15 at 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 
Casein, Water Color and Oil 


for information 
after June 1 
201 W. 16TH STREET 2 Rowe AVENUE 
New York 11 PicGeoN Cove, Mass. 
Tel.: WA. 9-0219 Tel.: Rockport 2533 


0’ H AR WATERCOLOR 


COURSES 

















to June 1 


Washington, D. C.—April and May 
Corpus - 


Christi—June 2-14 
California—July and August 
Florida—January and ea 
Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. 
Washington 6, Cc. 


ain 


Mountain Workshop-Camp for the Creative Arts 
June 29- August 24 
WRITING e PAINTING e HANDCRAFTS 





Work with noted teachers or on your own. Rustic cabins on 
the slope of Huckleberry Mountain, in laurel and pine, 
at 2,500 feet. For booklet D and information write: 


Evelyn G. Haynes, Dir. Hendersonville, N. C. 


MOSES SOYER 


VISITING ARTIST 


Summer Workshop in Painting 
June 11-July 22 


For information on this creative workshop 
Write: DEAN OF ADMISSIONS 


HOFSTRA COLLEGE iempstead,1.1.,n.¥. 








MTHE CLIFF HOUSER 


Bald Head Cliff Ogunquit, Maine 


Summer School of Painting 


Artist-in-Residence FRED PYE 
INSTRUCTION IN OIL and WATERCOLOR 
Location ideal for Marine and Landscape Painting 
Hotel offers reasonable rates to Students 
European or American Plan 


June 27-Sept. 8 GENE ~=Maurice Weare, Mgr. 


26 





WHERE TO SHOW 





NATIONAL 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


4TH SPRING FESTIVAL SHOW OF AMATEUR 
CREATIVE ARTS. The Green. June 6-9. Media: 
oil, watercolor, black-and-white. Entry fee: $2. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and entries due May 
17. Write C. A. Emmons, 82 Broad Street. 


Newark, New Jersey 
OPEN NATIONAL COMPETITION 11TH AN- 
NUAL. May 18-31. Media: oil, watercolor, tem- 
pera. Prizes. Entry cards due May 10. Write 
Ross Art Galleries, 807 Broad Street. 


New York, New York 
CREATIVE GALLERY THIRD ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. A series of Submission Shows (all 
work exhibited). A Selection and Winners Show. 
Media: oil, casein, watercolor, sculpture, graphic. 
Prizes. Entry fee. Entries due June 23-28. Write 


Ann Bridgman, Creative Gallery, 18 East 57th 
Street. 


Ogunquit, Maine 
OGUNQUIT ART CENTER 32ND ANNUAL NA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION. July 2-Sept. 7. Entry 


ecards due June 15. Write Art Center, Hoyt’s 
Lane. 


REGIONAL 


Athens, Ohio 
OHIO VALLEY 10TH ANNUAL OIL AND WA- 
TERCOLOR SHOW. July 1-31. Edwin Watts 
Chubb Gallery. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due June 1. Entries due 
June 10. Write Dean Earl C. Siegfried, College 
of -Fine Arts, Ohio University. 


Belleville, New Jersey 


ASSOCIATED BELLEVILLE ARTISTS 1ST AN- 
NUAL OUTDOOR EXHIBITION. May 17-18. 
Open to all Essex County artists. Prizes. Jury. 
Write Mrs. M. Cooper, 60 Beech Street. 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 
4TH SPRING AMATEUR FESTIVAL SHOW. 
vane 6-9. The Green. Media: oil, watercolor, 
and black-and-white. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards and entries due May 17. Write C. A. 
Emmons, 82 Broad St. 


Buckhannon, West Virginia 
WEST VIRGINIA STRAWBERRY FESTIVAL 2ND 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. June 5-13. Open to 
present and former residents of West Virginia. 
Prizes. Jury. Entries due May 31. Write Fred 
Messersmith, West Virginia Wesleyan College. 


Canton, Ohio 
CANTON ART INSTITUTE FIFTH ANNUAL 
FALL SHOW. Sept. 7-Oct. 5. Open to present 
and former residents of Stark and adjoining 
counties. Media: oil, watercolor and sculpture. 
Entry fee $1. Prizes. Jury. Entries due Aug. 22 
Write Pat Marshall, Canton Art Institute. 


Chicago, Illinois 

SECOND ANNUAL MAGNIFICENT MILE ART 
FESTIVAL. June 5-9. Chicago Arena. Open to 
artists within 100 miles of Chicago. Media: oil 
and watercolor. Entry fee $1. Prizes. Jury. En- 
try cards due May 15. Entries due May 25. 
Write North Michigan Avenue Association, 664 
North Michigan Avenue. 


Denver, Colorado 

WESTERN ARTISTS 58TH ANNUAL. June 2- 
July 31. Open to all western artists. Media: 
painting, drawing, print, sculpture, ceramic 
and textile. Entry fee $1. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
ecards and entries due May 10. Write Schleier 
Memorial Gallery, Denver Art Museum, 14th 
Avenue and Acoma S&t. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
FIRST BIENNIAL PRINT EXHIBITION. May 18- 
June 15. Open to all graphic artists who are 
present or former residents of Indiana. Media: 
all prints. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards and entries 
due May 7. White R. O. Parks, John Herron Art 
Museum, Pennsylvania and 16th Street. 


New York, New York 
SEVENTH OPEN SCULPTURE AND DRAWING 
EXHIBITION. Village Art Center. May 12-30. 
Open to artists of Greenwich Village and en- 
virons. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks 


due May 5. Entries due May 7. Village Art Cen- 
ter, 44 West 11th Street. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 
ALL NEW ENGLAND 3RD ANNUAL. June 1-22 
Open to residents of or artists born in New 
England. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture. En- 
try fee $3. Work due May 10, 11 and 12. 25 
Cash Prizes. Jury. Write Revington Arthur, 
Silvermine Guild of Artists. 


Providence, Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE ART CLUB SUMMER EXHIBI- 
TION. June 17-Sept. 28. Media: all. Jury. No 
entry fee. Prizes. Entries due June 7. Write 
Providence Art Club, 11 Thomas Street. 


Rutland, Vermont 


MID-VERMONT ARTISTS SUMMER EXHIBI- 
TION. June 1-Aug. 15. Rutland Free Library. 





Open to artists living in Vermont or within a 
50-mile radius of Rutland. Media: oil, tempera, 
watercolor, and small sculpture. Entry cards due- 
May 20. Entries due May 25. Write Katherine 
King Johnson, 40 Piedmont Parkway. 


Sacramento, California 


KINGSLEY ART CLUB ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
May 21-June 29. Crocker Art Gallery. Open to 
present and former residents of Sacramento Val- 
ley. Media: painting, drawing, print, sculpture, 
and craft. No entry fee. Jury. Prizes. Entries 
ae 10. Write Mrs. Russell Harris, 1355 

t t. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ANNUAL GRAPHIC 
AND DECORATIVE ARTS EXHIBITION. July 
1-31. California State Library Prints Room: Open 
to artists of Sacramento and San Joaquin coun- 
ties and the Mother Lode area. Media: print, 
drawing, pottery, weaving, metal, leather and 
small sculpture. July. Prizes. Entry cards and 
entries due June 20. White Alicia Hook, Cali- 
fornia State Library. 


COMPETITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Brooklyn, New York 


PRATT INSTITUTE DEAN’S SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Several Dean’s scholarships (for the Art Teacher 
Education Department) worth $1,800, or four 
years’ tuition, are available to qualified stu- 
dents. Write Registrar, Pratt Institute. 

Detroit, Michigan 


FLEISCHMAN INTERNATIONAL CARPET DE- 
SIGN COMPETITION. Open without limitation 
save for employees of the sponsoring company, 
this competition offers $2,000 in prizes for de- 
signs which best combine artistic excellence and 
practical weaving possibilities. Entries due Janu- 
ary 1, 1953. Write Competition Committee, 
Arthur Fleischman Company, 12585 Gratiot 
Avenue. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
A number of scholarships leading to a B.A. 
ranging from part to full tuition are offered 
for both a summer session and the academic 
year of 1952-3. Applications due May 17. Write 
Dr. Hilda Threlkeld, University of Louisville. 


New York, New York 


CARTOONIST AND ILLUSTRATORS SCHOOL AN- 
NUAL HIGH SCHOOL COMPETITION. Open to 
high school seniors of greater New York and 
upstate New York, this competition offers five 
three-year scholarships worth approximately 
$1,200 each. Categories include Advertising De- 
sign, Illustration, Cartooning and T.V. art. Port- 
folios and applications due May 20. Write Car- 
toonists and Illustrators School, 245 East 23rd 
Street. 


Urbana, Illinois 


KATE NEAL KINLEY MEMORIAL FELLOW- 
SHIP. Open to majors in music, art and archi- 
tecture (design or history) who are graduates 
of University of Illinois or similar institutions. 
Fellowship award of $1,000 may be used for 
advanced study here or abroad. Applicants must 
not be more than 24 years old on June 1, 1952. 
Applications due May 15. Write Dean Rexford 
Architecture Building, University of Illinois. 


57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 22] 


ing of horizontality that echoes deep 
space. In the more typical Occult, Bal- 
ance, composition is further simplified 
to become fragmentary—a few lines in 
almost monochromatic low key. Here, 
due to lack of strong contrast and vivid 
color, a romantic quality exists. 

On occasion, Mrs. Morgan employs 
palette knife and calligraphy, always 
with tastefully subdued effect. (Par- 
sons, to May 10.)—C. R. 


FIGURE PAINTINGS: In an exhibition 
of some 70 figure paintings by its mem- 
bers, the Salmagundi Club supports the 
concept of the pleasantly visual. From 
illustrational mannerisms of a_ pre- 
Cézanne generation, examples range 
through sporting subjects, exercises of 
familiar professional models, symbolism, 
nudes, dancers, and children, to formal 
portraiture. Outstanding paintings are 
in the last category. But all the rest 
are on a thoroughly professional level. 
(Salmagundi, to May 10.)—C. R. 
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STUDY ART IN THE HILLS : 


or SUSSEX. wn. u. 
F. DOUGLAS GREENBOWE 


Director and Instructor 
WATERCOLOR 


MARTHA C. RACE 9, Siting 
HILL N' GLEN ART SCHOOL 


Woodburn Rd., R.D. 3, SUSSEX, NW. J. Tel. Sussex 2-4177 
(Less than 1% hr. by car from New York City) 


Write for 
Circular 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE T 


SUMMER CLASSES 
PART TIME AND FULL TIME 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


154 W. 56 ST., WN. Y. 19 PL. 7-3580 


reve PAINTING crour 
ANNA E. MELTZER, Instructor 


Life + Still Life * Creative Painting 


Saturday morning class 
58 West 57th Street Write for information 


ROWLAND 
PAINTING CLASSES 


JUNE 30 ........ .. SEPTEMBER 6 
WELLFLEET, MASS. 
on Cape Cod 
Write Mr. Elden Rowland, Rt. 4, Box 356-D 
Sarasota, Florida 


ME SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF EE 


GE PAINTING AND SCULPTURE ES 
Faculty: Henry Varnum Poor, Jack Levine, Anne 
Poor, Willard W. Cummings, Milton Hebald. 
Visiting Artists: Franklin Watkins, Chaim Gross, 
Robert Motherwell, Karl Knaths, David Smith, 
and others. 

Opens July Ist. G.I. Approval. Request Booklet D. 


GEES SKOWHEGAN, MAINE SD 


Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 


T1441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 


Are You Tired of "MODERNISM" 
Write to 


The Cape School 


Provincetown, Mass. 
Henry Hensche, Instructor, former as- 
sistant in Chas. W. Hawthorne’s Cape 
School of Art, founded in 1900. 6.1. approved. 


GO OUTDOOR PAINTING 
WITH WILLIAM FISHER 


SHORT TRIPS NEAR N. Y. 
Day Wed. & Sun.—Sat. Afternoons 
Write for Catalog D 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8th St., N.Y.C. GRamercy 5-7159 
SCHOOL OF 


ITALY * FINE ARTS 


STUDIO HINNA 
31 VIA DI VILLA RUFFO 
Veterans Approved 


© Enroll Any Time ROME, ITALY 


All 


© Inquiries Answered 
Promptly in English 


May 1, 1952 


HONOR ROLL 


(THE ArT DIGEst presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


Blue Dome Art Fellowship, Miami 


Youngerman, Reyna, portrait/fig. 1st 
Randolph, Paul H., portrait/fig. 2nd 
Whittaker, Katherine, still-life 1st 

Laessle, Paul, still-life 2nd 

Colebrook, Walter, landscape & marine 1st 
Randolph, Gladys C., landscape & marine 2nd 
Dick, Melitta, landscape & marine 3rd 
Merrick, Richard L., modern Ist 

Amaroso, Jack, modern 2nd 


Hartford Society of Women Painters 
24th Annual, Conn. 


Squarey, Geraldine, w. c., $25 

Pulford, M. Dwight, traditional oil $25 
Crosby, Marynky A., transp. w. ec. landscape $25 
Burke, Berthe Dion, abstract ptg. $10 
Mollison, Kay, oil portrait $10 

Fairchild, Isabel, hon. mention 

Jackson, Cari, hon. mention 

Olmstead, Margaret Russell, hon. mention 
Coniff, Estelle, oil members’ award 

Abbey, Ruth, hon. mention 

King, Henrietta, w. c./pastel members’ award 


Toledo Area Artists 34th 


Lewis, Barbara, oil 1st 

Sowers, Miriam, oil 2nd 

Schuler, Howard, w..c. Ist 

Swalley, John F., w. c. 2nd 

Eddy, Burton, gouache ist 

Lasko, Harold J., gouache 2nd 

Heschel, Madonna, drwg. Ist 

Small, James T., pastel 1st 

Lakofsky, Charles, ceram. Ist & spec. award 
Staffel, Bonnie, ceram. 2nd & spec. award 
Smith, Mrs. Eldon T., spec. award 

Vogel, Leah A., enam. on metal Ist & spec. award 
Dunathan, Grace, weaving Ist 

Lerche, Marie, weaving 2nd 

Klassen, Paul, sculp. lst & medal 

Shinew, Don, Toledo Scene Award 


Annual, Ohio 


Tucson 2nd Annual Festival Exhibit, Ariz. 


Hartman, Robert, oil ist 
Petty, John H., oil 2nd 
Scott, James Powell, oil 
Miller, Jack, w. c. Ist 
Frankovitz, Myrtle, w. c. 
Olender, Marcel J., w. ec. 3rd 
Colburn, Sam, w. ¢c. hon. mention 
Smith, Rowland J., oil hon. mention 


3rd 


2nd 


University of Southern California ist National 
Print Show, Los Angeles 


*Goldin, Leon, col. litho., $50 

*Pierce, Danny, col. etch., $50 
Lasansky, Mauricio, etch. $25 
Sherman, Phyllis Finklestein, print $25 
Chafetz, Sidney, woodcut $40 
*Spiegel, Ezriel, $50 U. S. C. 
Berman, Eugene, litho., $25 


Award 


Wisconsin Painters & Sculptors Exhibition, 
Milwaukee 


Kern, Louis, oil, medal of honor 
Carlson, Harold, encaustic, $50 
Lachowicz, Dorothy, oil, $50 
Berman, Fred, oil, $50 

Wilde, John, oil, $50 

Meeker, Dean, lacquer, $50 
Goundie, George H., sculp., $50 
*Valentine, John, oil, $100 
Jensen, Richard, oil, $25 
Bohn, Clarence, w. c., $2 
Hlavacek, J. F., mixed media, 
Barnard, Phillip, sculp., $25 
Grotenrath, Ruth, casein, $25 (merchandise) 
Anderson, Donald, w. c., $25 (merchandise) 


$25 


Woodmere Art Gallery Annual, Philadelphia 


Pitz, Henry C., oil, $100 Ist 

Swallow, W. W., sculp., $50 2nd 
Maxwell. John, oil, Ist hon. mention 
Gill, Frederick, oil, 2nd hon. mention 
Margolis, Nathan, oil, 3rd hon. mention 
Ligget, Jane, sculp. hon. mention 


Y. W. C. A. Studio Club Annual, N, Y¥. 


Johnston, Gloria Heath, 
Lake, Laurie Ann, drwg., 
Foster, Betty Jo, sculp., prize 
Livingston, Virginia, oil, prize 

Fligg, Katherine, w.c., prize 

Kasper, Phoebe C., sculp., hon. mention 
Poulos, D. Victoria, w.c., hon. mention 
Gilder, Comfort, graphics, hon. mention 
Farr, Blanche, oil, hon. mention 


pastel, 
prize 


prize 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


announce Summer Schools in 
Woodstock, N. Y. and New York City 
June 2 - August 29 
Instructors in WOODSTOCK: Arnold 


Blanch, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Sigmund 
Menkes, Frank J. Reilly. 


Instructors in NEW YORK: Charles 


Alston, Will Barnet, Dagmar Freu- 
chen, Robert W. Johnson, Reginald 
Marsh, M. Peter Piening, Louis 
Priscilla, Frank J. Reilly, Harry 
Sternberg. 


drawing/painting 
illustration/fashion i- 
lustration /anatomy / 

applied art/ 
very reasonable terms! 


215 West 57th St., N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-4510 





LEARN PAINTING 


with YUN GEE 


Famous American Artist 
Paris Recognition since 1928 
Private instruction only—results excellent 


SCHOOL of DIAMONDISM 


Only Masterpiece Method—anot Experimentistic 
51 E. 10 ST. OR 4-0351 


SILVERMINE GUILD 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Year round courses, special summer classes, 
sketching trips, painting, sculpture, ceramics, 
dramatics, modern dance ballet, scenic setting. 
Distinguished faculty. Catalogue D. 


Silvermine Road, Norwalk, Conn. 


ART LEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Year round career school . Begin anytime . Indiv- 
idua! instruction & advancement «. Faculty of re- 
nowned art personalities . Certificate . Diploma 
courses - Veterans app. - Fine art . Commercial 
art - Fashion . Television - Illustration . Stage « 
Design « Excellent facilities . Opportunities . Place- 
ment . Free catlg. Write Dept. 2, Art League School. 


1256 MARKET @ SAN FRANCISCO e CALIF. 
MILLARD 


winean? SHEETS 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, DULUTH BRANCH 
Second Summer Session July 29- Aug. 30 


. Head Department of Art 
WRITE TO: University of Minnesota, Duluth 5, Minn. 


UNIVERSITY of FLORIDA 


Summer Art School at 


TARPON SPRINGS—June 16-July 19 
Drawing @ Painting 
UNIVERSITY CREDIT 


Write Stuart Purser, Department of Art. 
University of Florida Gainesville, Florida 


STOWE, VT. 


STANLEY MARC WRIGHT 


PORTRAIT THE 
STILL LIFE 
LANDSCAPES 


JUNE 1-NOV. 1 
ae SCHOOL of ART 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


The oldest and most distinguished Fine 
Arts school in the United States with a 
faculty of notable artists offering pro- 
fessional training in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration and Mural Decoration. Co- 
ordinated with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for the B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 
Over $22,000 in prizes and scholarships 
awarded annually. $20,000 in national 
prizes won by recent students in 1960-51. 
Age limit, over 18 years. Summer session. 


V.M. Dodge, 116 N. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


Twe weeks station wagon 

trips through Conn., Mass., 

New Hamp. and Maine, 

stopping at preferred cabins. Ne transportation charge. 
Demonstrations, personal instruction and class eriti- 
cism every day Mr. Whitney, currently teaching at 
Pratt Institete. Write for brochere. 

E. A. Whitney, 1970-81 St., Jackson een. N.Y. 

Saturday or Sunday Trips entil July 1 





CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


MONTY At Beautiful DRAWING 


Coronado PAINTING 
Island on the SCULPTURE 
Pacific Ocean MURAL & 
15 MILES TO § COMMERCIAL 
OLD MEXICO ARTS 


LEWIS 


DIRECTOR 
““APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 
692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 7-AUG. 16 PASADENA 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

é Send for prospectus now. 

Frode N. Dann, Director 

314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, 


OREGON 


MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
14 INSTRUCTORS 
CATALOG | WEST PARK AT MADISON 


PORTLAND 5, OREGON 
REGISTRATION NOW OPEN FOR FALL 1952 


LAYTON =a. 


Paintinz, Illustration, 
Photography, 


CALIF. 





Fashion Illus., 
Advertising, Industrial, In- 
terior, Architectural and Dress Design. 
B.F.A. degree. Modern new building over- 
looking Lake Michigan near downtown 
area. Summer, Fall, Spring. 33rd year. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, 
Dept. 552, 1362 N. Prospect Ave., 





Catalog. 
Directors 
Milwaukee 2, Wise. 





wwrox| PARSONS 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


PARIS Thorough professional! training in Advertising, 
Fashion, Interior, Flat Design (textiles, 
ITALY wallpapers, ete.), Iustration, Teacher Train- 
ing. Leading professional designers serve as 
MEXICO critics. 3-year courses. Also B.S. degree. 


R.0.T.C. Saturday classes. Catalogues. 
Box W, 136 E. 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 











ARTIST'S BAZAAR 


An easy-to-carve block print medium, 
Plastigraph, plastic medium in paste 
form, can be applied to a block and cut 
like linoleum. Advantages of Plasti- 
graph are its soft consistency—making 
sharp tools unnecessary—and its flexi- 
bility. It can be cut with a hairpin, 
used over and over again, and printed 
with any type of paint or dye including 
oil and waterbase colors. For further 
information write to Argo Industries 
Corporation, 57-01 32nd Avenue, Wood- 
side 77, New York. 





Fredrix Artists Canvas, made in this 
country since 1868, will be distributed 
after July 1, 1952, by the following 
firms: Devoe & Reynolds Co., Inc., New 
York and Louisville, Kentucky; Duncan 
Vail Company, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco; Favor Ruhl & Company, Inc., 
New York and Chicago; and E. H. & 
A. C. Friedrichs Company, New York. 


Swedish artists’ oil colors, manufac- 
tured by the A. B. Wilhelm Becker 
Company of Stockholm, have recently 
been introduced in this country by the 
Delta Brush Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion. Becker’s “A” Colors in trial sizes 
are available for a limited time at half 
price. For full information, write to the 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp., 119 Bleecker 
Street, New York 12, N. Y. 


A new line of brushes designed ex- 
clusively for ceramic painting and dec- 
orating, the “Beramic’” line allows for 
easy application of ceramic glazes. 
Brushes are heavily filled with hair. 
Permanent baked settings prevent shed- 
ding. And rust is prevented by use of 
non-ferrous metal ferrules. For further 
information write Bergen Brush Sup- 


plies, 110 Stuyvesant Avenue, Lynd- 
hurst, New Jersey. 


A new series of gouache watercolors 
in 42 colors has been issued by M. 
Grumbacher, Inc. Available in large 
34” by 4” tubes, these opaque water- 
colors are designed to fill the needs of 
fashion artists, textile and packaging 
designers, and poster designers. Write 
to M. Grumbacher, Inc., 464 West 34th 
Street, New York 1, New York. 


Panels of gesso, emulsion, and oil 
grounds made on Masonite, are offered 
by Utrecht Linens. Made with Belgian 
linens in smooth, medium and rough 
textures, each panel is hand primed. 
For further information write Utrecht 
Linens, 119 W. 57th Street, New York, 
New York. 


JOS. RASKIN 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


For Beginners and Advanced 


wie WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


Or Call 
6 E. 9th ST., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


GR. 3-0545 


NORTON 


SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Write for Catalogue 
















CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 — August 2 
Courses offered in Ceramics, 


Design, Metalwork, Painting, 
Sculpture, Weaving. 


Residences on premises. 
Catalogue on request. 


BURNSVILLE as 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Coeducational - graduate - undergraduate 
Courses in: 
ART—John Opper - Sybil Brown - ivan Johnson 
also, Dance, all Ghocatien. Writing, Music 
JULY 9 - AUGUST 19 


Gregory D. Ivy, Director, 


The WOMAN'S 
COLLEGE of the Univ. of North 


Carolina - Greensboro 


ON TTT 


- 







2 
Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
individeal Instruction. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica Carbee, Director 
Lic. by Comm. Mass. Dept. Educa. 
12G MASS. AVE.~a€ BOYLSTON ST... BOSTON 


Study ART in MIAMI| 


Cemmercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering. 
layout, fashion illustratien, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 








TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


2321 S.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fic. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 


New York University Credits © Summer Sports 
Symphony Orchestra @ Amateurs Invited 
Jury & AuGusT * For CaTALoG Write 
MRS. R. M. SKINNER, Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 











; The Art Academy 
of Cincinnati 


June 16 — August 8. Courses in painting, drawing, 
commercial art and design, and landscape painting 
under guest instructor. Full day course. 8 weeks— 
$70. For catalog, address Madge R. Smith, Regis- 


trar, Eden Park, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


RINGLIN 


ist Year. Study Art in sunny Florida. Laan - out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Low 
cost Summer term: 11 weeks commencing June 16. 
Write for catalog and folder ‘‘In % Sunshine.’ 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


The SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 


Saugatuck, Michigan Elsa Ulbricht, Director 


Summer 
School aff 






FORTY-SECOND YEAR PP. * 
Enroll now in classes in 1952 


PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS CRAFTS 


for whole or part of NINE WEEKS under ten 
Distinguished - Artist Instructors. 
Send for folder, Box 216 D. Veteran approved 


The Art Digest 
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RHODE ISLAND 


. school of design 


A senior college where liberal education and specialized 
training are combined. B.F.A. and B.S. degrees. Adver- 
tising, industrial, textile design; painting, illustration, 
sculpture, ceramics; interior, architecture, landscape 
architecture, teacher education; fashion illustration, 
apparel design. Endowed. Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 
Dormitories, 24 buildings. 100 faculty, 750 students. 
Summer session for college transfers. Folder. 


18 College St., Providence 3, R. |. 


Study with leading artists at 


OGUNQUIT SCHOOL of 
Painting and Sculpture 


on the ocean at Ogunquit, Maine 
G. 1. Approved © July 7 to August 29 


Robert LAURENT | John LAURENT 


modeling - carving - casting landscape - figure - portrait 


VISITING PAINTERS: 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI, ERNEST FIENE 


Catalogue: BOX 391 e BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL SF 


Degree and diploma courses In Adver- 
tising, Ullus., Int. decoration, Indus. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Silversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 


Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 















AMERICAN 





ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in 211 branches of Commercial and 

Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday classes. Individual in- 

struction. Summer term begins June 16. Write for booklet. 
FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 

25 East Jackson Blvd., Dept. 952, Chicago 4, Ill. 

aaa, 


PAINT IN MEXICO 


MIRIAM McKINNIE 


will conduct classes in Creative Painting 
in Taxco, colonial gem of Mexico. 
JULY ist to AUGUST 30th 
Send for Descriptive Folder 
BOX 76-B . EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 
Registration must be made early 


JOHN HERRON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA _ 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 










WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 


Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

For information address 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


GUY WIGGINS Art 
LANGDON KIHN School 


Landscape e Portrait e Figure 
In All Mediums 


June 16 — August 29 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


School of Modern Painting 
PROVINCETOWN 


Before June Ist—65 West 56th Street, 
New York 19 COlumbus 5-7879 


May 1, 1952 








SCHOOLS 





Illinois Institute of Technology: A new 
zraduate program leading to a Master 
of Science in Art Education at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology offers 
primary, secondary and college teach- 
ers’ advanced techniques in art and 
design. Following Moholy-Nagy’s phil- 
osophy, the program emphasizes exper- 
ience of space relationships, process of 
visualization and understanding of prop- 
erties of materials through sensory ex- 
periences. For information write Peter 
Selz or Hugo Weber at the Institute 
of Design, 632 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


California College of Arts and Crafts, 
Oakland: A six-week summer semester 
at the California College of Arts and 
Crafts features courses given by Victor 
Ries, Eric Stearne (former art director 
of the Max Reinhardt theatres in Ber- 
lin), Wolfgang Lederer and Leon Gold- 
in. For information write Director of 
Admissions, California College of Arts 
and Crafts, Broadway at College Ave- 
nue, Oakland 18, California. 


Banff School of Fine Arts, Canada: Es- 
tablished by the University of Alberta, 
the Banff School of Fine Arts offers 
summer courses in painting, weaving 
and design, ceramics, writing, photog- 
raphy, drama, ballet and music. The 
summer semester runs from June 23 to 
September 12. For information write 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Can. 


American Artist Magazine Tour: Spon- 
sored by American Artist Magazine and 
arranged by American Express, the 
Artists Tour for 1952 will sail on the 
S.S. Constitution June 21 and will re- 
turn to New York August 25. Guided 
by John D. Morse, tourists will visit 
seven countries. Tour prices are $1,895, 
first class; $1,775 cabin class; $1,675 
tourist class. 


Ogunquit School of Painting, Maine: 
One of the oldest summer art schools 
on the East Coast, the Ogunquit School 
of Art, this year offers summer courses 
in sculpture (taught by Robert Laur- 
ent) and in painting (taught by John 
Laurent). Visiting professors include 
Ernest Fiene and Yasuo Kuniyoshi. For 
a catalogue, until June 4, write Box 
391, Blacksburg, Virginia. 


New Barbizon School of Art, France: 
An art workshop from May 15 to Oc- 
tober 15 in Barbizon, France, features 
courses in painting, graphics and sculp- 
ture, as well as field trips and recrea- 
tional activities. Fee is $2,000 inclusive. 
Write Aimée Crane, 30 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 





School of Design for Women 
107th YEAR. Internationally 
known artist-instructors. 


Diplima and Degree courses 
in Adv. Art, Art Ed., Fashion 


I N Ss T IT UTE Design and Ill., Interior and 


extile Design, Painting and 


Ill. Crafts. G. I. and State ap- 
proved. Dormitores. Catalog. 
F 1326 N. Broad Street, 
0 Philadelphia 21, Pa. 












syracuse university e¢ school of art 


carl m. loeb pine brook 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
june 29 to august 8 


on saranac lake in the adirondacks 
full university credit 


write: merlin pollock, school of art 
syracuse university, syracuse, n. y. 


GEORGE BARBER 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
July 7- Aug. 30 
Unusual location; a private island off the Conn. 
coast. Small student classes also some available 
working space for professional artists. 
Living Accommodations 

Write to 59 West 12th Street, New York City. 

After July Ist, Stony Creek, Conn. 





JERRY 


FARNSWORTH oar: 
O H OF ART 
CAPE COD: July-Sept. ¢ FLORIDA: Jan.-May 
Portrait, landscape, still life. Summer school: 
North Truro, Massachusetts. Winter school: 


Sarasota, Florida. Approved for veterans. 
Write for circular A. 


e @ @ @ Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
Design - Drawing SUMMER TERM 
Painting - Sculpture JUNE 16-AUG. 8 


VYTLACIL Address: Registrar 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
SABEAN 


SANDER 
WOELFFER 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
1231 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO 22, NEW YORK 


albright.::. 


PHILIP C. ELLIOTT, DIRECTOR 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


July 7 - August 30 
For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 


WAYMAN ADAMS 
OLD MILL SCHOOL 


ELIZABETHTOWN, N. Y. - IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
Portrait - Landscape Instruction 
June 15 - Sept. 15 
Excellent Meals and Living Accommodations at the School 
For information write 
E. STANLEY TURNBULL, Director 
232 Sagamore Rd. Maplewood, N. J. 


JERRI RICCI 
ARNOLD W. KNAUTH 


LANDSCAPE 
WATERCOLOR — OIL 
July - August 


Rockport, Massachusetts 










UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Stigare SCHOOL 
asics OF ART 


Plaza 5-0674 
JULY-AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
19th SEASON 


CALLEGE CREDITS GIVEN 
29 


(Opiniens ef the League are net necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


Ist VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
Hotel Irving. 26 Gramercy Park South, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


2nd VICE PRESIDENT : EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 North Walnut St., East Orange, N. J. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 





NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 

Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 

NATIONAL TREASURER : ROBERT D. BARRETT 

174 East 7ist Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLOREN! 


CE LLOYD HOHMAN 
306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN ART WEEK: MRS. THOMAS F. GIBSON, 2 LINDEN AVENUE, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS AND PUBLIC INFORMATION: MRS. GRETCHEN K. WOOD, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 15 GRAMERCY PARK, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Dr. Fisher on Pigments 


Distinguished member of the A.A.P.L., 
Dr. Martin Fischer, noted authority on 
the permanency of pigments, recently 
addressed the Inter-Society Color Coun- 
cil at its annual convention held at 
New York’s Hotel Statler. 

He was introduced by the retiring 
president of the Inter-Society Color 
Council, Dr. Balinkin, physicist of the 
University of Cincinnati. 

In one hour Dr. Fischer gave a 
synthesis of his lecture series on per- 
manent painting. This series of 12 three- 
hour lectures was first given at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in the 
spring of 1931 under the auspices of 
the A.A.P.L. and the Fine Arts College 
of New York University. Working with 
the A.A.P.L., Dr. Fischer brought to 
the attention of artists, painters, and 
manufacturers the need for higher and 
more uniform quality in the production 
and use of pigments. The A.A.P.L. then 
issued a pamphlet “Hints to the Artist- 
Painters,” a digest of these lectures. 


Still in great demand by artists—as 
is the insert sheet No. 4 Layout of the 
Permanent Palette—this pamphlet is a 
further simplification of Dr. Fischer’s 
recommendations. In it pigments with a 
known history for permanence are list- 
ed. In it, too, lies the very essence of 
Dr. Fischer’s understanding and wis- 
dom. Every word has proved to be an 
“oak in an acorn.” When the pamphlet 
was first printed in 1931, 95% of all 
artists’ paints used in the U.S. came 
from abroad; but five years later 95% 
were made in America. Due to the ef- 
forts of Dr, Fischer and the A.A.P.L. 
American paint manufacturers now 
print a tube’s chemical content on each 
label. The artist now knows exactly 
what he is buying. All this has come 
about in the past 20 years ... a better 
and more friendly association between 
the manufacturer, color chemist, and 
the artist. 

(To obtain insert sheet No. 4 Layout 
of the Permanent Palette, send a 
stamped self-addressed envelope with 
your request to A.A.P.L. headquarters.) 








brushes 


Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWEN CO., LTD., HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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Philadelphia Honors a Favorite 
[Continued from page 10] 


him in many major national shows. But 
prior to his association with a New York 
dealer, starting with his first solo show 
at the Carlen Gallery in 1940, he was 
faithfully supported by Philadelphia. 
Certainly the academy gave him his due. 
Fraser writes: “He had canvases in 17 
annual oil exhibitions, was represented 
in both of the academy regional shows 
of 1940 and 1951 ... and in 1947 was 
given a one-man show in the main gal- 
leries [of the academy]... .” 


The nature of this artist’s magnetism 
and the appeal of his work are probably 
best explained by his acquaintances, 
whose reminiscences appear in the cata- 
logue. For instance, Leo Lionni, art di- 
rector of Fortune and one of Karp’s 
former colleagues at Ayer, says of 
Karp’s paintings: “They made friends 
the hard way—through the intimacy of 
their mood, the relaxed authority of 
their means, and the simplicity of their 
intentions.” Of Karp, himself, Lionni 
remarks: 

“In the early years of our friendship 
I was often shocked ‘by his quite un- 
expected and seemingly unrelated en- 
thusiasms. . . . I remember his admira- 
tion for a group of small abstractions 
by deKooning long before deKooning 
was recognized as an important painter. 
It seemed then so utterly inconsistent 
with his belligerent objections to some 
other abstract painters. . . . But gradu- 
ally I began to understand that what 
he was searching and aiming for was 
just beautiful painting as a gesture and 
an act. It could turn up anywhere.” 
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and designers 





902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Institute May: Akron Area Artists 
Annual; May 9-June 8: German 
Sculpture. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute May 6-19: Cecile Forman; 
May 11-June 1: Corcoran Biennial. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery May: Naked Truth 
€é Personal Vision. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum Jo May 11: Soutine; To 
May 18: Knife, Fork, Spoon; 
Painters & Fabrics; May 4-31; Karl 
Zerbe; May 13-June 16: Morris 
Davidson. 

Walters Gallery May 3-June 22: 
Miniature Faces in Greek & Roman 
Art. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 

Perls Gallery To May 20: Views of 
New York. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 

Museum 7o May 25: 60 American 
Painters; Permanent Exhibition. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy May 21-July 
13: Annual Student Show. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Blockhouse To May 10: Evie Rob- 
erts; H. B. Lutz. 

Brown Gallery To May 10: Thomas 
Fransiolo. 

Copley Society May 5-17: Giragos 
Der Garabedian, Pasquale D’ Orsi. 
Doll & Richards To May 10: Stan- 
ley Woodward; May 12-24: Tseng, 

Hsien-Chi. 

Institute To May 18: Jose Clemente 
Orozco. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Art Association To May 10: Manley 
Butler. 

CARBONDALE, ILL. 

So. Illinois University To May’ 9: 
Aaron Bohrod, F. Cariton Ball. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute 7o May 18: Rufino 
Silva; May 7-June 8: Society for 
Contemporary American Art; To 
May 25: June Wayne, Ynez John- 
ston. 

Baldwin 
Stamos. 
Chiku Rin May: Murray Jones. 
Dorsey Gallery May 5-June 14: ‘‘Cal- 
ifornia in Chicago.” 

Historical Society To June 30: Wade 
Ray; To Sept. 30: Healy's Ladies; 
Death of Lincoln. 

Nelson Galleries May: Don Yacoe. 
Renaissance Society To May 14: 
Mark Tobey, Horst De Marees. 

Stevens, Gross Galleries To May 9: 
Eleanor Coen; Max Kakn. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Museum May: Living Americans, 
Paintings, Sculpture; Ceramic Nat'l. 
CLAREMONT, CAL. 

Scripps College To May 15: Cali- 
fornia Pottery. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum To June 8: Cleveland Art- 
ists & Craftsmen, 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Arts Center May: Gropius Exhibi- 
tion; Howard Cook; Dorothy Stew- 
art. 

COLUMBIA, S§S. C. 

Museum Zo May 10: Portrait of 
Columbia, Artists Guild. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery May: Columbus Art League 
Annual. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

McLean Gallery Zo May 12: Calder, 
Miro. 

Museum 7o June 80: Rental Group; 
Old Masters. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Institute May: Alumni & Students 
Show. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Museum 7o May 12: Spring Festi- 
val; To May 27: Animals in Art. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute May: Charles Culver, Rich- 
ard Wilt. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
Art Center To May 18: lowa Art 
Schools. 

EAST LANSING, MICH. 

State College May 14-21: Fine Arts 
Festival. 

EASTON, MD. 

Eastern Shore Galleries To May 17: 
Maryland Artists Cooperative. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Museum May: Catharine 

Wright. 


Kingrey To May 24: 


Morris 





SUMMER VACATIONERS — CHANGE 
OF ADDRESS!!! Allow three weeks 
for change and send both old and 
new address to Subscription Dept., 
Art Digest, 116 East 59th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. 

University To May 14: Anni Albers 
Textiles. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Museum May 4-28: Art Col- 
ony Annual. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum May 4-11: Students An- 


nual. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Institute May: Indiana 
Artists Annual. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Huntington May: American Heritage. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum May: Swiss Paint- 
ings; Ohio Printmakers. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery May 9-30: 20th Cen- 
tury Still Life; University of Il- 
linois Show. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute Zo June 15: Durer to Ce- 
zanne. 

Walker Center To May 11: David 
Smith; To May 15: Finnish Paint- 
ings; May: Pineda, Sculpture. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum May: Development of a 
Lithograph. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Museum May: Work by Contempo- 
rary N. J. Artists. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale Gallery To May 9: 20th Cen- 
tury Art; To May 18: Rediscovered 
Old Masters. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum May: Joseph Don- 
aldson; To May 27: Contemporary 
Italian Painting; May 11-31: 
George Rogers; Plant Forms in 
Sculpture. 

NEWPORT, R. I. 

Art Association Zo May 25: The 
School Exhibition. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum May 11-25: Mary Taylor. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance May: Royetta J. Dibbs; 
Leonard B. Laskin; Chaim Gross; 
Morris Blackburn; Thomas T. 
Greene; Robert Spurgeon. 

De Braux May: French Contempo- 
raries. 

Dubin To May 12: Albert Gold. 
Museum May: Leon Karp Memorial; 
To May 25; Ars Medica; To May 
18: Art Teachers. 

Penn, Academy To May 11: Hum- 
bert Howard. 

Tyler School To May 10: Young 
America Creates. 

Woodmere Gallery To May 18: 12th 
Annual, Paintings & Sculpture. 
PITTSBURGH, ’ PA. 

Arts & Crafts Center To May 27: 
Advertising Art. 

Studio 130 To June 7: 
Artists. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum May: June Kim- 
ball; New England Paintings; Ger- 
man Lithographs. 


READING, PA. 

Museum To June 1: Charles T. 
Davies Collection; To June 15: 
Penn. Academy Purchase Paintings. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum 7o June 1: American Primi- 
tive Painting. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum To May 27: Washington 
University Students. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Gallery May: Art Educators. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Legion of Honor Jo May 18: Joseph 
Oneto, Robert Watson, Gilbert 
Steel; To May 24: Time & Man. 

Labaudt Gallery To May 9: Knute 


Pittsburgh 


Stiles, Charles Safford, Leonard 
Brooks. 

Museum May 21-July 6: Henri Ma- 
tisse. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum May 4-June 29: 
Group. 

Smith Museum May 11-June 1: 
Craftsmen Guild. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center 7o May 28: Iowa's Old- 
est Exhibition. 

TULSA,. OKLA. 

Philbrook May: Contemporary Amer- 
ican Indian Painting. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson Williams Proctor To May 
18: Contemporary Design; Utica 
Art Club. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club To May 9: Frank C. 
Kirk; May 11-31: Society of Wash- 
ington Artists. 

Phillips Gallery May: Karl Knaths. 

Washington University To May 29: 
Donald C. Kline, Alfred H. Me- 

Adams. 


Spiral 





WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Mollie Higgins Smith Gallery To 
May 24: N. Y. Galleries Group; 
Leon Kroll, 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Institute To June 8: Fred 
Yost; Spring Salon. 


NEW YORK CITY 


MUSEUMS 


Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway.) To May 
18: Print Annual; May: Brooklyn 
Artists Biennial. 

Jewish (1109 5th) May: Artists 
Who Teach. 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) To May 
18: Cezanne; To June 15: Cezan- 
ne’s Contemporaries; To May 11: 
Leonardo da Vinci Inventions. 

Modern (11W53) To May 11: Poster 
Design; To July 6: 15 Americans; 
May 13-July 6: New Talent. 

National Academy (1083 5th at 89) 
May 3-18: National Association 
Women Artists 60th Annual. 

Riverside (310 Riverside Dr. at 103) 
May 4-25: Independent Art Group 
of N.Y. 

Sealamandré (20W55) May: “The 
National Shrines of Post-Revolu- 
tionary America.” 

Whitney (10W8) To May 4: 1952 
Annual; May 7-29: Works from 
Permanent Collection. 


GALLERIES 


ACA (63E57) To May 10: Morton 
Dimondstein; May 5-17: Claire 
Mahl. 

A.A.P.L. (15 Gramercy Pk.) May: 
Members Work. 

A.F.I. (50E34) May: Group. 

Alphabet (216E45) May: Emil A. 
Schaedler. 

Amer. British (122E55) To May 10: 
Audrey Buller. 

Argent (42W57) May 5-24: Claude 
Dern. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To May 
15: Steve Munno. 

A. S. L. (215W57) May: The Con- 
cours. 

A. A. A. (711 5th at 55) To May 
10: Nicolai Cikovsky; May 12-31: 
Allen Hermes. 

Audubon House (1000 5th) To May 
9: Harriet Lord. 

Babcock (38E57) May: Group. 

Barbizon-Little (63 & Lex.) To May 
15: Pauline Gantert West. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) To 
May 5: Jessie Ansbacher Group. 

Borgenicht (65E57) To May 17: 
George Constant. é 

Burliuk (119W57) May 4-24: Lois 
Bartlett Tracy. 

Caravan (132E65) May 4-16: Japa- 
nese Woodblock Prints. 

Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) To May 
15: African Art; To June 15: Chess 
Games. 

Carstairs (11E57) May 5-30: 20th 
Century French Paintings, Draw- 
ings. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
May 16: Joe Wolins. 

Copain (891 1st) May: Misha Dolni- 
kof. 

Creative (18E57) To May 10: Jim 
Meade. 

Delius (18E64) To May 17: Peter 
Lipman Wulf. 

Downtown (32E51) To May 10: 
Arthur G. Dove. 

Durlacher (11E57) To May 17: 
James Grunbaum, John Wells. 

Egan (63E57) May: Group. 

Eggleston (161W57) May 5-17: 
Crossgrove; May 12-24: Margarita 
Sauer. 

Eighth Street (33W8) May 5-18: 
Gotham Painters. 

F. A. R. (746 Mad.) May 5-June 5: 
Charles Cobelle. 

Feigl (601 Mad. at 57) May: Mod- 
ern French Masters. 

Ferargil (63E57) To May 10: 
Bemelmans; May 12-25: Clay Bart- 
lett. 

Fine Arts Associates (41E57) To 
May 10: Leo Michelson. 

Fried (40E68) May 5-24: Dorothy 
Dehner. 
Friedman 
Podorson, 
Gallery 99 (99 MacDougal St.) 
May: Group. 

Gal. St. Etienne (46W57) May 10- 
31: Margret Bilger. 

Ganso (125E57) To May 7: Emil 
Ganso; May 5-24: Spring Annual. 
Grand Central (15 Vand.) To May 
10: Molly Guion; May 12-31: Art 
Directors. 

Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 
May 6-23: Virginia Banks. 

Grolier (47E60) May: First 50 
Years of Printing. 








(20E49) May: George 


Hacker (24W58) To May 24: Fritz 
Winter. 
Hammer (51E57) May: Conversa- 
tion Pieces. 
Heller (108E57) May: Group. 
Hugo (26E55) To May 10: Mar- 
jorie Morse. 
Iolas (46E57) May: Donati. 
Janis (15E57) May: Season’s Re- 
sume. 
Kennedy (785 5th) JTo May 10: 
John Taylor Arms; May: Luigi 
Kasimir. 
Kleemann 
Bosa. 
Knoedler (14E57) To May 10: Jean 
Pougny; American Silversmiths. 
Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) To May 10: 
Invitation to South America. 
Kottler (383W58) May: Group. 
Kraushaar (32E57) May 5-31: Re- 
cent American Paintings. 
Layton (28E9) To May 17: Arthur 
Sappe; Margaret Layton. 
Lion (145E52) To May 14: Hans 
Erni. 
Macbeth (11E57) May: Contempo- 
rary American Artists. 
Matisse (41E57) To May 15: Miro. 
Midtown (17E57) May 6-24: Doris 
Rosenthal. 
Milech (55E57) To May 10: Alexan- 
dra Pregel. 
Tibor de Nagy (206E53) May 6-24: 
Jane Freilicher. 
National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Pk.) May 5-June 26: Sculpture. 
New Age (138W15) May: Group. 
New Art Circle (41E57) May: Paul 
Klee. 
New Gallery (63W44) May: Group. 
Newhouse (15E57) May: Old Mas- 
ters. 
Newman (150 Lex.) To June 14: 
Town and City Views. 
New School (66W12) To May 9: 
Students Work. 
N. Y. Circulating Library of Paint- 
ings (640 Mad.) May: Johannes 
Schiefer. 
Niveau (63E57) May: 
French Paintings. 
Parsons (15E57) To May 10: Maud 
Morgan, 
Passedoit (121E57) To May 17: Ben 
Norris. 
Pen & Brush (16E10) May 4-31: 
Watercolors. 
Peridot (6E12) To May 17: New 
Work. 
Perls (32E58) May: Modern French 
Paintings. 
Perspectives (35E51) May: Group. 
Portraits (460 Park at 57) May 
7-29: Portraits in Review. 
Rehn (683 5th at 53) May 10: 
Robert Roche. 
Roerich Acad. (319W107) May 15- 
June 15: Students Work. 
RoKo (51 Gren. Ave.) May 5-30: 
Nikolaj Storm. 
Rosenberg (16E57) May: French 
and American Paintings. 
Saidenberg (10E77 To May 24: 
Chairmion von Wiegand. 
Salpeter (42W57) May 5-24: “In 
My Studio.” 
Salmagundi*(47 5th) To May 16: 
Figure Paintings. 
Schaefer, B. (32E57) To May 10: 
Balcomb Greene; May 5-31: A. H. 
Maurer. 
Schaeffer (52E58) To May 17: 
Drawings; May 19-dune 9: Char- 
lotte Berend. 
Sculpture Center (167E69) To May 
9: George Cerny. 
Segy (708 Lex. at 57) May: African 
Sculpture. 
Seligmann, J. (5E57) May: Group. 
Serigraph (38W57) May: 13th An- 
nual; May 6-26:'Henry Mark. 
Stable (7th Ave. at 58) May: Mil- 
ton Marx; Lillian Greneker. 
The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) May 5-25: Arthur Deshaies. 
Truman (33E29) To May 17: Sal- 
vatore Grippi. 
Valentin, Curt (832E57) To May 10: 
Ernst L. Kirchner; May 13-June 7: 
Henri Laurens, Sculpture. 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
Vay 17: David Segel. 
Village Art Center (42W11) To May 
9: Harold Paris; May 12-30: 7th 
“Open” Show. 
Viviano (42E57) To May 10: Kay 
Sage. 
Walker (117E57) To May 7: Ken- 
neth Callahan. 
Wellons (70E56) May 45-17: Eph- 
raim. 
Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) May 5-29: 
Kali. 
Wildenstein (19E64) To May 14: 
Joseph Jeffers Dodge; May 7-dune 
7: Paul Maze, 
Willard (32E57) To May 24: Ezio 
Vartinelli. 
Wittenborn 
Leon Golub. 


(65E57) May: Louis 


Modern 





(38E57) May 12-31: 


FRENCH & CO, n< 


Established 1840 


The 
House of Heydenryk 


new catalogue of our 
original designs will 
be available shortly 


One of the world’s most extensive send your request now. 
and distinguished collections. 


Pencil Drawing by Raoul Dufy (28” x 23° 


consult us on your 
~ . . frami 
210 East 57th Street, New York panies dict 9. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE -DECORATIONS :PANELLED ROOMS “PAINTINGS -TAPESTRIES 


65 w. 56, new york 19, n. y. 





Set No. 340 


THRIFTY ...no waste, 


a little goes a 
long way. 


VERSATILE ... for 


all techniques. 


EASY TO USE... 


thins with water, 
no mess. 


iiany ey big 


emetic RPI b ec 
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CASEIN ... the modern color . . . now obtain- 

able in this economical trial assortment of 12 

artist-selected tubes in a convenient box board 

container. Now you can test for yourself, at low 

cost, this ideal color for oil painting, water color 

and tempera techniques. All colors are permanent 

and intermixable ... for use on any surface which wal a} 
will not repel water. Refills only in Studio Size * " 
tubes . . . 32 colors to choose from in the com- 


plete line. at your artists’ 


COLORS IN SET No. 340 material dealer 


Alizarin Crimson Indian Red $3.75 per set 


Burnt Sienna Ivory Black 
Burnt Umber “Thalo” Blie 


Cadmium Red Lt. Titan White M. GRUMBACEH. 


Cadmium Yellow Lt. Viridian 
French Ultra. Blue Yellow Ochre 462 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. ¥. 
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